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A Love Story FROM THE RICE FIELDs 
OF CHINA 


By SUI SIN FAR 


Sue was an Americanized Chi- 

nese, so when Christmas day 

came, he gave a big dinner, to 
wh‘ch he invited both his American and 
Chinese friends, and also one friend who 
was both Chinese and American. 

The large room in which he gave the 
dinner presented quite a striking appear- 
ance on the festive evening, being de- 
corated with Chinese flags and banners, 
algebraic scrolls, incense burners and 
tropical plants; and the company sat 
down to a real feast. Chow Ming’s cook 
had a reputation. 

Ah Ming and Ah Oi, Chow Ming’s 
little son and daughter, flitted around like 
young humming birds in their bright gar- 
ments. Their arms and necks were hung 
with charms and amulets given to them 
by their father’s friends and they kept 
up an incessant twittering between them- 
selves. They were not allowed, however, 
to sit down with their elders and ate in 
an ante room of rice and broiled pre- 
served chicken—a sweet dish, the mor- 
sels of chicken being prepared so as to 
resemble raisins. 

Chinese do not indulge in conversation 
during meal time; but when dinner was 
over and a couple of Chinese violinists 
had made their debut, the host brought 
forward several of his compatriots whom 
he introduced as men whose imaginations 
and experiences enabled them to relate 
the achievements of heroes, the despair 
of lovers, the blessings which fall to the 
lot of the filial and the terrible fate of the 
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undutiful. Themes were varied; but 
those which were most appreciated were 
stories which treated of magic and en- 
chantment. 

“Come away,” said Ah Sue to me.— 
We two were the only women present.— 
“T want to tell you a story, a real true 
love story—Chinese.” 

“Really,” I exclaimed delightedly. 

“Really,” echoed Ah Sue, “the love 
story of me.” 

When we were snugly ensconced in her 
own little room, Ah Sue began: 

“My father,” said she, “was a big rice 
farmer. He owned many, many rice 
fields, but he had no son—just me.” 

“Chow Han worked for my father. 
The first time I saw Chow Han was at 
the Harvest Moon festival. I wore a 
veil of strings of pearls over my fore- 
head. But his eyes saw beneath the 
pearls and I was very much ashamed.” 

“Why were you ashamed? You must 
have looked very charming.” 

Ah Sue smiled. She was a pretty little 
woman. 

“T was not ashamed of my veil,” said 
she, “I was ashamed because I perceived 
that Chow Han knew that I glanced his 
way. . 

“The next day I and my mother sat on 
the hill under big parasols and watched 
the men, sickle in hand, wading through 
the rice fields, cutting down the grain. It 
is a pretty sight, the reaping of the rice. 

“Chow Han drove the laden buffaloes. 
He was bigger and stronger thari any of 
the other lads. My mother did not stay 
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by me all the time. There were the 
maid’s tasks to be set. Chow Han drove 
past when my mother was not beside me 
and threw at my feet a pretty shell. ‘A 
pearl for a pearl,’ he cried, and laughed 
saucily. I did not look at him, but when 
he had passed out of sight I slipped the 
shell up my sleeve. 

“It was a long time before I again saw 
the lad. My mother fell sick and I ac- 
companied her to the City of Canton to 
see an American doctor in an American 
hospital. We remained in Canton, in 
the house of my brother-in-law for many 
months, I saw much that was new to my 

_eyes and the sister of the American 
doctor taught me to speak English—and 
some other things. 

“By the spring of the year my mother 
was much improved in health. and we 
returned home to celebrate the Spring 
Festival. The Chinese people are very 
merry at the time of the springing of the 
rice. The fields are covered with green, 
and the rice flower peeps out at the side 
of the little green blade, so small, so 
white and so sweet. One afternoon I 
was following alone a stream in the 
woods behind my father’s house, when I 
saw Chow Han coming toward me.” 

Ah Sue paused. For all her years in 
America she was a Chinese woman. 

“And he welcomed you home,” IT sug- 
gested. 

Ah Sue nodded her head. 

“And like a Chinese girl you ran away 
from the wicked man.” 

Ah Sue’s eyes glistened mischievously. 

“You forget, Sui Sin Far,” said she, 
“that I had been living in Canton and 
had much talk with an American woman. 
No, when Chow Han told me that he had 
much respectful love in his heart for me, 
I laughed a little laugh, I was so glad— 
too glad for words. Had not his face 
been ever before me since the day he 
tossed me the shell? 

“But my father was rich and Chow 
Han was poor, 

“When the little white flowers had 
once more withdrawn into the green 
blades and were transforming themselves 
into little white grains of rice, there came 
to the rice country a cousin of Chow 

Hah’s who had teen living for some 
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years in America. He talked much with 
Chow Han, and one day Chow Han 
came to me and said: 

“‘T am bound for the land beyond the 
sea; but in a few years I will return with 
a fortune big enough to please your 
father. Wait for me!’ 

“T did not answer him; I could not.” 

“ ‘Promise that you will ever remem- 
ber me,’ said Chow Han. 

“You need no primose,’ I returned. 
Chow Han set down the pot of fra- 
grant leafed geranium which he had 
brought with him as a parting gift. 

“ “As for me,’ said he, ‘even if I should 
die, my spirit will fly to this plant and 
keep ever beside you.’ 

“So Chow Han went away to the land 
beyond the sea.” 

Ah Sue’s eyes wandered to the distant 
water, which like a sheet of silver, re- 
flected every light and color of the sky. 

“Moons rose and waned. I know not 
how, but through some misfortune, my 
father lost his money and his rice farms 
passed into other hands. I loved my 
poor old father and would have done 
much to ease his mind; but there was 
one thing T would not do, and that was, 
marry the man to whom he had betrothed 
me. Had not the American woman told 
me that even if one cannot marry the 
man one loves, it is happier to be true to 
him than to wed another, and had not 
the American woman, because she fol- 
lowed her conscience, eyes full of sun- 
shine? 

“My father died and my mother and I 
went to live with my brother-in-law in 
the city of Canton. Two days before we 
left our old home, we learned that Chow 
Han had passed away in a railway ac- 
cident in the United States of America. 

“My mother’s sister and brother-in- 
law urged my mother to marry me to 
some good man, but believing that Chow 
Har’s spirit was ever now beside me, I 
determined to remain single as the 
American woinan. Was she not brighter 
and happier than many of my married 
relations ? 

“Meanwhile the geranium flower 
throve in loveliness and fragrance, and 
in my saddest moments T turned to it 
for peace and comfort. 
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A LOVE STORY FROM THE RICE FIELDS OF CHINA 


“One evening, my poor old mother fell 
asleep and never woke again. I was so 
sad. My mother’s sister did not love me, 
and my brother-in-law told me he could 
no longer support me and that I must 
marry, There were three good men to 
be had and I must make up my mind 
which it should be. 

“What would I do? What should I 
do? I bent over my geranium flower and 
whispered: ‘Tell me, O dear spirit, shall 
I seek the river?’ And I seemed to hear 
this message: ‘No, no, be brave as the 
American woman!’ 

“Ah, the American woman! She 
showed me a way to live. With her as- 
sistance I started a small florist shop. 
My mother had always loved flowers, and 
behind our house had kept a plot of 
ground, cram full of color, which I had 
tended for her ever since I was a child. 
So the care of flowers was no new task 
‘or me, and I made a good living, and if 
| were sad at times, yet, for the most 
part, my heart was serene. 

“Many who came to me wished to buy 
the geranium plant, which was now very 
large and beautiful ; but to none would I 
sell. What! barter the spirit of Chow 
Han! 

“On New Year’s day a stranger came 
into my shop. His hat partly concealed 
his face; but I could see that he was of 
our country, though he wore the dress of 
the foreigner and nc queue. 

“What is the price of the large gera- 
nium at your door?’ he enquired, and he 
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told me that its fragrance had stolen to 
him as he passed by. 

“There is no price on that flower,’ I 
replied, ‘it is there to be seen, but not to 
be sold.’ 

“ ‘Not to be sold! But if I give you a 
high price?’ 

“ ‘Not for any price,’ I answered. 

“He sought to persuade me to tell him 
why, but all I would say was that he 
could not have the flower. 

“At last he came close up to me and 
said: 

“ “There is another flower that I desire, 
and you will not say me nay when I put 
forth my hand to take it.’ 

“T started back in alarm. 

“You will not sell the geranium 
flower,’ he told me, ‘because you believe 
that the spirit of Chow Han resides 
within it. But ’tis not so, The spirit of 
Chow Han resides within Chow Han. 
Behold him!’ 

“He lifted his hat. It was Chow Han.” 

Ah Sue looked up as her husband en- 
tered the room bearing on his shoulder 
their little Han. 

“And you named your boy after your 
old sweetheart,” I observed. 

“Yes,” replied Ah Sue, “my old sweet- 
heart. But know this, Sin Far, the 


Chinese men change their name on the 
day they marry, and the Chow Han, who 
gave me the scented leafed geranium, and 
after many moons, found me through its 
fragrance, is also my husband, Chow 
Ming. 
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In A SULTAN’s PALACE 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


O see a sultan’s palace, a sultan, 

a row of royal princes and prin- 

cesses, hordes of concubines, 

retainers and children innumer- 
able, on the stage of a comic opera, is 
one thing; it often happens, to the or- 
dinary citizen of a republic. 

To see this in real life, in a real palace, 
with real personages, and all the accom- 
paniment of native color and customs, 
is quite another thing; it does not often 
happen. 

That we should see it in the city of 
Djokjakarta, Java, at the Kraton of the 
Sultan Hamangkoeboewono VII., was 
due to certain letters of introduction, and 
the influence of a retired officer of the 
navy; living in Java, who was good 
enough to make efforts in our behalf 
when he learned of the reception about 
to take place in the palace. 

“T do not know that I can secure you 
an invitation,” he said. 

“The two Sultans of Java have little 
left of their former glory, save pedigree 
and pride; so they hedge themselves 
about with all the conventions and the 
formalities, belonging to royalty, in order 
that their subjects, and the general public 
may not forget that they are sultans.” 

It is something over two hundred years 
ago that, at the end of bitter wars, the 
Dutch government dispensed with all the 
sultans save two brothers who were con- 
tending for supremacy; and to each was 
given a province; and one became the 
Sultan of Solokarta, the other the Sultan 
of Djokjakarta. 

The sultans of the present day, are 
descendants of the two brothers; and are 
therefore distant cousins; but the old 
feud still exists; and each sultan believes 
he is the only rightful ruler in Java; 
and each speaks of the other with 
tit | disdain. They have never met. 
34 


The Sultan of Solokarta has the larger 
territory; and to him the government 
allows three hundred thousand dollars 
a year for the maintenance of his court; 
and to the older Sultan of Djokjakarta, 
two hundred thousand. Certain estates 
are said to yield him an added in- 
come. 

It was to the palace of the latter that 
we set forth a little before seven o'clock, 
in company with our Dutch Javanese 
friend, in that state of gleeful expect- 
ancy which characterizes the American 
mind about to be entertained by novel 
sights and customs, In theory we despise 
ostentatious courts. In fact we love 
them, as we love spectacular drama. 

This particular reception was given at 
the Kraton in celebration of the ceremony 
of the previous morning; the circum- 
cision of twenty-five sons and grandsons 
and nephews of the sultan, performed in 
public in the court of the palace, and 
witnessed by ten thousand people of both 
Sexes. 

The religion of Java is Mohammedan 
and this surgical ceremony has both a 
physical and spiritual signification, and 
constitutes a consecration to the creed of 
Mahomet. It is followed by a formal 
ball and a festival lasting three days. The 
propitious time for the ceremony is 
decided by astrologers. 

Knowing the necessity to be punctual, 
in keeping appointments with royalty, we 
arrived at the outer court of the Kraton 
five minutes before seven ; and proceeded 
through the shadows of great Banyan 
trees, among increasing numbers of re- 
tainers and servants to the inner court. 

The sudden night of the tropics had 
fallen; and as we descended from the 
carriage to the place of waiting, a curious 
and weird picture was presented to our 
sight. Through the dim purple twilight, 
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and by the flickering flames of torches, 
hundreds of retainers were moving 
about; and as many more were sitting 
upon their haunches, illustrating the im- 
mortal line. ‘They also serve who only 
stand (or sit) and wait.” All of these 


CrowN PRINCE OF JAVA WITH RETAINERS 


royal attendants were naked to the waist; 
from hip to knees, clothed in the grace- 
ful sarong. Some of them wore peculiar 
caps; others the fez; others a curious 
comb, set high on the back of the head; 
and each head dress or lack of head dress 
signified the position, nationality, or oc- 
cupation of the wearer. 

A few moments after our arrival, we 
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were approached by two soldierly look- 
ing young Javanese men; who proved to 
be the crown prince, and his brother, 
sent to conduct the ladies of the parties 
to the palace. Through being the first 
arrival, the crown prince became my 
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escort; and a Dutch lady followed with 
the younger brother, while the men of 
the two parties brought up the rear as 
we passed through the inner court to the 
reception hall of the Kraton, 

At the main entrance, just inside the 
large hall, the old Sultan of Java stood 
waiting to welcome his guests. He was 
dressed in military uniform; and his per- 
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JAVANESE Court FAvoriTE 


sonality strongly suggested that of Bis- 
mark as seen in his portraits. He is 
seventy-two years of age; strong of face; 
of gracious manner and with a direct 
gaze when shaking hands, which always 
gives a visitor a sense of being welcome 
with his host. 


Immediately behind the sultan, 


crouched his personal servant; holding 
in both hands what was afterwards dis- 
covered to be the royal. spittoon; and 
when the sultan walked about, the 
“bearer-of-the-royal-spittoon” followed 
with bent knees and low bowed head; 
for no servitor of the palace of the sultan 
may walk upright in presence of his 
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royal master. 

The crown prince conducted me about 
the room, and presented me to five of 
his sisters, and the crown princess, who 
formed the receiving party. But instead 
of sitting together, they occupied chairs 
at stated intervals about the large hall. 

Behind each princess croushed two 
women servants; one holding the box of 
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sweets, and the betel nut, so popular in 
Java; and the other the spittoon; for the 
betel nut necessitates the use of this un- 
pleasant utensil, even as does the tobacco 
used by Javanese ladies to remove the 
stains of deep magenta, which the betel 
nut produces. 

After having made the tour of the 
room, I was seated near one of the exits, 
and allowed to watch the arrivals of the 
native men and women of high caste, 
and the Dutch dignitaries and their wives 
and daughters. First of all, being a 
woman, I studied the costumes of the 
six princesses. Five of them wore a 
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kaim (which is the royal sarong) of the 
same pattern; a pattern reserved for 
royal princesses. A soft brown in color, 
and composed of small squares the size 
of checkers. The kaim of the crown prin- 
cess was in a different design. The hair 
of each was dressed in the same manner; 
brushed back from the brow and coiled 
low in the neck; and all were splendid 





with jewelled pins and combs, and brace- 
lets. The one touch of individuality was 
the coat of varying color and material. 
One was of velvet (a fabric much loved 
by ladies in the tropics, perhaps because 
it is expensive and unsuitable for general 
use) and others were of silk and satin, 
in as many colors as there were prin- 
cesses. 

Each princess carries a small fortune 
on her person in precious gems ; and each 
was bare of foot. This is the law of the 
sultan; no man or woman (of native 
blood) may appear in his august presence 
with covered feet, unless it be a son who 




















A RoyaLt JAVANESE PRINCESS 
has arrived at the distinction of wearing 
soldierly dress. 

The faces, necks, hands and feet of 
the royal ladies were powdered creamy 
white; and their amiable and agreeable 
countenances might have been almost 
pretty, but for the unattractive custom 
(whichonly recently has begun to decline) 
of blackening the teeth. It is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the married man and 
woman. Now blackening the teeth does 
not mean to merely stain them black. It 
means to scrape off the precious enamel, 
paint them black, and then re-enamel 
them; which once done, is done for ever ; 
or for so long as the teeth last. It is said 
that the custom originated with an idea 
of making the dental adornments of the 
human face differ from those of the 
animal. Others say it was done to make 
sacrifice on the altar of marriage. As 
our eyes see beauty in pearly teeth, so 
the eye of the Javanese and Japanese of 
the olden time, found beauty in these 
black pearls. To us it seemed a dis- 
figurement. 

When the crown prince and the prin- 
cesses smiled which was often, and when 
they spoke their mouths were ugly black 
caverns. The attendants of the prin- 
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cesses (like all the inumerable servants 
in and about the palace), were clothed 
only in the sarong; while in the hair, and 
on the arms of these special “slavies” 
shone jewels of the first water. 

The courts surrounding the palace, 
were packed with hundreds of these half- 
bare attendants, and in still another por- 
tion of the great gardens within sight 
and sound of the reception hall, were 
crowded hordes of concubines and chil- 
dren. These thousands of nude torsos, 
gleaming like bronze statues in the half 
lights, were a curious spectacle to the 
American eye, accustomed to only oc- 
casional glimpses of the human body in 
the steam room of Turkish baths. 

Later we saw the streets leading from 
the main court, lined on either side with 
little houses, occupied by the favorites of 
the sultan. 

The old sultan is said to be the father 
of eighty children; the eldest a man of 
fifty-seven ; the youngest a child of three 
months. The crown prince is a son of 


the legal and official sultana, for while 
true disciples of Mahomet, the sultans of 
Java do not recognize more than one wife 
but legitimize 


as_ legitimate, and _ en- 
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noble many favorite children of con- 
cubines. 

The Sultan of Solokarta has no chil- 
dren by his sultana; he has made the son 
of one concubine heir apparent, yet it is 
a matter of great concern to him, that he 
has no royal heir to the throne. 

The crown prince of Djokjakarta is 
the oldest son of the sultan, a princess 
by birth herself. He is thirty-four years 
of age; and has been married less than 
ten years; but is the father of seventeen 
children. The sultan educates his sons 
in Javanese, Dutch and Malay, but re- 
fuses to have them taught European 
languages, or to travel in foreign lands. 
He is intensely jealous of the European 
countries ; and does not wish his own to 
be contaminated by foreign manners, or 
ideas. 

The younger and more progressive 
Sultan of Solokarta has sent three of his 
sons (by concubines) to be educated 
abroad. Yet he is less social with the 
Dutch residents than his rival. 

Our sultan crossed the large reception 
hall and took his seat of state (a most 
simple one by the way) soon after we 
made our entrance, and there he re- 
mained, until the march played by the 
European orchestra, in the court an- 
nounced the coming of the resident 
general; the official Dutch governor. 
Descending from his chair, the sultan met 
the resident at the door, and conducted 
him to a seat on his left ; the chair on his 
right being occupied by the crown 
prince, 

So soon as this ceremony had taken 
place, the weird sad fascinating music of 
the native gamelan orchestra, gave the 
signal that the feature of the evening 
was about to begin; the dance of the 
eastern performances of a terpsichorean 
nature, has an historical basis; and each 
step and jesture relates some event in 
the story of mingled romance, and glory. 
It may be performed by a company of 
dancers ; but this evening it was given by 
four of the younger princesses; all 
dressed in a costume reserved for such 
occasions ; and all as exactly alike, in ap- 
pearance, as four peas in a pod. 

Slim tall young girls (as height goes 
in Java) they seemed to be not over 
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seventeen years of age; and in their 
elegantly fantastic and rich costumes, 
with their powdered white faces, and 
black hair and eyebrows, and numerous 
jewels, they were peculiarly attractive; 
and they were not spoiled by blackened 
teeth. 

The young women made a most deli- 
berate and stately entrance, They were 
preceded and followed by two old duen- 
nas; withered dames who had taught 
generations of princesses this same da.-e. 
These royal ballet teachers were attired 
only in the sarong, fastened above the 
breast, and falling just below the knees. 
Their grizzled hair was plainly knotted ; 
and they wore no jewels. It required some 
and they wore jewels. It required some 
ten minutes for the dancers to reach the 
centre of the hall; where they paused, 
each in her. place, forming a square, 
directly in the centre of the room and in 
front of the sultan, and the resident. 
After the low obeisance was made, the 
four duennas dropped upon the floor; 
and squirmed (something after the com- 
bined manner of an inch worm and a 
crab), back to the main entrance. This 
movement was repeated eight times, by 
the old dames, who brought four tables, 
and four pistols, and placed them beside 
the princesses ; and then writhed back to 
a position immediately behind the dan- 
cers, where they watched the perform- 
ance as interesiedly as if they had not 
seen it a thousand times. 

A shrill chorus of women’s voices, 
nasal and penetrating, was the signal that 
the dance had begun; and for ten or 
fifteen minutes, the graceful movements 
of the heads, and arms, of the slim young 
princesses, and the delicate manipulation 
of the scarf and the pretty little sliding 
side step of the bare feet, made a fascin- 
ating picture. It was all new, novel, and 
full of charm. 

The remaining thirty-five minutes, 
grew monotonous, for the dance has no 
variation save the shooting of the four 
pistols toward the end ; a proceeding gone 
through without a single change of coun- 
tenance by the princesses; and with no 
excitement save in the audience. 

The sultan watched the performance 
with a polite show of interest; but one 
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could not help thinking that in the course 
of his seventy-two years, and with a 
family of eighty children, he must have 
seen this same exhibition too many 
times to be thrilled by it. 

It was probably due to an irreverent 
American education, that the wish oc- 
curred to startle the good old sultan (who 
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has never been away from his native 
island) by having his pretty daughters 
end their performance, with a Salome 
dance, or a Spanish fandango, or dance- 
du-ventre, to lend variety to the evening. 

Shortly before the entertainment 
began, four young men between fifteen 
and twenty-two years of age, dressed in 
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Javanese costume, of sarong and coat, 
and with odd little caps on their heads, 
came salaaming through the main en- 
trance, and immediately dropped upon 
their haunches, and hopped (literally hop- 
toadied) their way to within a few feet 
of the princesses, where they sat until the 
end of the entertainment. 

These were four younger sons of the 
sultan; who not yet permitted to wear 
uniform, are likewise not permitted to 
walk upright in the presence of royalty. 
Even in the presence of the crown prince 
must they squat; and hop when needing 
to move. 

The weird chant of women’s nasal 
voices died away, the gamelan instru- 
ments changed their tuneless tune, to a 
march movement; the four old duennas 
squirmed forward to the front, and the 
rear of the four princesses; they arose; 
they stood erect as the young maidens; 
and away they all marched; princesses 
and duennas and the royal dance was 
over. 

The sultan and the resident went 
away to sup together; and then some- 
thing else happened, to entertain the 
foreign eye. : 

From a row of chairs, on a platform 
a few steps below the reception hall (and 
below the six older princesses who had 
received the guests) came marching for- 
ward, led by the crown prince sixteen 
more royal princesses; all dressed in 
kaims of exactly the same pattern, as 
those worn by the six older sisters ; and 
looking so much alike as they ranged 
themselves in chairs, ready to be served, 
with refreshments, that one felt it was an 
optical illusion; or a trick of multiple 
mirrors. 

Each of the twenty-one princesses 
wore a wide comb heavily studded with 
diamonds just over her coil of black hair ; 
each wore a large diamond butterfly in 
the middle of her coil; and each wore 
three little diamond flower pins on either 
side of her coil. 

Each sported diamond bracelets, above 
her elbow; and each was powdered to a 
creamy tint. But fifteen sets of teeth 
were pure white; and six were jet 
black. 

And then as they sat there) a curious 
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thing was made evident. Every royal 
princess plainly exerted herself to hide 
her bare feet from view, by means of her 
tightly fitting sarong. 

Born and bred to this custom, vet con- 
tact with the modern world (slight as this 
contact is), has rendered the princesses 
conscious of their bare feet. 

A sumptuous supper of European 
dishes, was being served to the guests in 
the various side rooms, and courts of the 
palace; wine flowed, rich course suc- 
ceeded rich course; and with something 
like fifteen thousand people in his train, 
all dependent upon his bounty (all con- 
sumers and no producers, save of more 
consumers) one felt that the royal host 
had been royal indeed, to provide such a 
repast for his many guests. 

The princesses were served in the great 
reception hall, and a pretty feature of the 
occasion was the assistance of the crown 
prince; who helped them to cakes and 
cream, and removed their plates, with 
his own hands, and laughed and chatted 
with them meanwhile, as any other 
brother might do. 

We came away and left them there; 
the charming young prince with the al- 
most handsome face; the twenty-one 
near pretty princesses; ir their simple 
native costumes (which require four 
months in the making; yet which by the 
casual glance may be mistaken for a bit 
of calico or creton), the squatting at- 
tendants with their two boxes behind 
each princess; the hundreds of retainers 
and servants of servants; the scores of 
concubines; and the innumerable half- 
royal children. As we looked back, the 
mass of half nude bodies, the variety of 
strange head dresses, the glitter of preci- 
ous jewels, all produced a never to be 
forgotten picture; and we made our way 
to the outer court through a sudden 
tropical rainstorm to the music of 
gamelans; and we found our carriage by 
the flare of torches, And we drove away 
wondering how long this relic of a dying 
era would continue. 

It is the last act of the spectacular 
opera—before another century, the cur- 
tain will ring down—Java will be less 
picturesque—but will not the human race 
be benefited ? 
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Something over a year ago the New 
England Magazine printed an article on 
Providence, in the course of which cer- 
tain harbor improvements were ad- 
vocated, and the Grand Trunk system 
urged to carry through their plans for 
entering the city. That article was part 
of a campaign by Providence, the success 
of which is now practically assured. The 
State of Rhode Island has appointed a 
commission of which Mr, Samuel B. 
Conant is the chairman, to have charge 
of improvements in Providence harbor. 
Two hundred thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for the purpose, and the 
above sketch gives a fair idea of the 
great wharf which the commission plan 
to build. 

At the same time the Grand Trunk 
system announce their desire to carry out 
very extensive water front developments 
which will make Providence one of the 
greatest coal-receiving harbors in the 
country. 
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Mayor Fletcher has signed the ordin- 
ance giving the company a right to lay 
and maintain rails in Allens avenue to 
the state dock, which is under construc- 
tion, and with this signature the last 
obstacle to the company was eliminated. 

Vice-President Murdock says that the 
company will shortly ask the city to lease 
to it a portion of the city’s property at 
Field’s Point where, in the near future, 
the city is to build a long retaining wall 
and dock combined. The company does 
not ask exclusive right to use this dock, 
but asks the right of way for its cars. 

The proposed sea wall will be 2,900 
feet in length and the railroad proposes 
that the city lay rails thereon, and open 
them to the use of all railway companies. 
The Southern New England will make a 
connection with these, according to the 
plan, from its coal-handling depot. A 
freight yard large enough to hold 400 
cars is also planned nearby, for the hand- 
ling of freight not for local distribution. 
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By FREDERICK 


OW long a journey from your 
office can I persuade you to 


make at this session of the 

club? This is the Christmas 
season, and it approaches the anniver- 
sary of Charles Dickens, the novelist of 
human kindness. Bare and bold against 
the back-ground of his own love of 
humanity, stand out the old crusties that 
he knew so well how to paint. But did 
anyone ever paint the mental torture of 
those who are “old crusties’” not from 
misanthropy, but from the sharp com- 
pulsions of responsibility? There are 
men whose lives are one long masquerade 
of that kind. It is a horrid mask to be 
compelled to wear. I wonder if we 
really need to? At no time of the year 
can you so readily experiment with the 
open-purse theory of economics as at this 
holiday season. 

Charles Dickens is one of the creators 
of the modern Christmas spirit. Had he 
done nothing else worthy of remem- 
brance, the world could still hail him as 
one of its greatest humanists. 

One thing that I like about Charles 
Dickens is that he did not have an 
“artistic temperament.” He did artist’s 
work mighty well without the particular 
combination of indolence and sensuous- 
ness that has had the impudence to as- 
sume that title. 

Come to think of it, the man who wrote 
the finest Christmas hymn ever chanted 
by a poet’s soul, was also notably 
deficient in artistic temperament. I can 
be referring, of course, to no other than 
be refering, of course, to no other than 
John Milton, in whose verse is more 
mental muscle and precision of thought 
than in anything else in English poetry. 
If we can find a place in our hearts for 
the Christmas that Milton sang of and 
Dickens pictured, we will have a com- 
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bination of humanity and devotion that 
will not unworthily memorialize the birth 
of the great teacher of Nazareth. 


Speaking of “artistic temperament,” 
did you ever note how utterly inap- 
plicable the phrase is to any of the really 
great artists? It is only to the second and 
third-rate performers that you can ap- 
pend such an epithet—to Poe and Keats, 
but not to Shakespeare and Milton; not 
to the Homers and the Dantes of litera- 
ture, but to the Heines and Rousseaus; 
not to the Raphaels and Michael Angelos, 
but.to the hordes of lesser men whose 
deficiencies are covered by this accursed 
phrase. 

An artist is one of the world’s work- 
ers whose skill is set apart for the 
production of things intrinsically beauti- 
ful. The world has need of such, It is 
very hard work, requiring infinite pa- 
tience and tireless energy, and the artist 
must needs possess the most indefatigable 
type of each. He is brother to the man 
with the spade and fellow citizen with 
the smith and the joiner and the weaver. 
The potter and the glazier are his fellow- 
craftsmen. The baker and the shoe- 
maker are of the same guild. By virtue 
of his tireless industry the world is richer, 
and life far, far more worth while. The 
atist is also a thinker, not simply a 
dreamer, but a hard, close thinker. No- 
where will wish-washy thinking and 
slovenly mental habits show up so fatally 
and so inevitably as in the finished work 
of art. I think that a realization of these 
things would do us all a world of good. 
Here in America, particularly, we seem 
to have set the world of art aside as a 
thing having nothing to do with the toil 
upon which our civilized living is based. 
The “artistic” abominations to be found 
in the furnishing of so many American 
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homes bears witness to this false classi- 
fication. Where on earth did we get it? 
How did we ever come to confuse art and 
sloppiness? I am inclined to think that 
the answer is not far to find. There were 
so many trees to be chopped down 
(which work we have certainly done to a 
turn), and, here in New England, so 
many boulders to build into stone walls, 
while our western friends have had such 
vast acreages to turn with the plough- 
share, and we have had so many cities 
and railroads to build, that the man who 
could turn aside simply to do prettinesses 
has not received very much encourage- 
ment and scant honor. It has been 
looked upon as an indolent life, and its 
appeal has been to the indolent at heart. 
At least until very recently, our greatest 
artists have been building and digging 
and, with a few rare exceptions, a motley 
crew of “temperamental” people have 
been writing our poems and songs and 
painting our pictures. 

Now that is all our own ‘fault. It is 
our own foolishness that we have dumped 
all this slush and abomination of desola- 
tion into our divorce courts and the sen- 
sational columns of our newspapers. Is 
it not time to take out seriously? Is is 
not time to build fewer art museums 
and properly honor and support real art? 


You will certainly fill the ranks of any 
profession with the type of men that cor- 
respond to the popular conception of that 
profession, It is our own fault that the 
ministry, for example, has deteriorated. 
We failed in properly construing and 
properly supporting and properly honor- 
ing the office. And the result? Why, 
everybody knows what that is. For- 
tunate is the rural New England com- 
munity that has not at least one old white 
church with the doors nailed, or at least 
unlocked only semi-occasionally for some 
unknown visiting clergyman who could 
not, if he were a Chrysostom, speak with 
the authority of the old-time life-settle- 
ment pastor. No, we conform to ex- 
pectation, with the few exceptions where 
tremendous strength of personality has 
been able to stand out. 

Let us have a noble ideal of the artist 
and his work, and watch for results. 
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Always and inevitably, that brings us 
to the educational foundations. Readers 
of the New England Magazine know that 
we are strongly in favor of classical. 
education. The long vista, the deep 
perspective of years, the familiarity with 
the totality of a race achievement, cor- 
rects standards and saves us from the 
brashness of judgments that grow out 
of the present alone. We take off our 
hats to the government of Oxford Uni- 
versity upon its retention of the rule 
making Greek compulsory. Can a man 
play tennis well who never saw a great 
player in the game? It is easy to go into 
raptures over our own accomplishments, 
if we have no back-ground against which 
to judge them. We have done more than 
a little of that in this over-sea land of 
ours. We need the classical education 
more than others, not less. We have no 
back-ground of our own. We are of 
many nations and races, We are an im- 
migrant population. What will save us 
from the paganism of our religious free- 
dom and sectarian narrowness, and the 
barbarianism of our accumulating wealth, 
like the mental standards that accrue 
from classical education? Don’t make a 
mistake on this subject with your boy’s 
education. Give him the best. 


To the ardent idealist it might seem 
that the proximity to Boston of such 
well-governed municipalities as Newton 
and Brookline, could not but exercise a 
potent and wholesome influence upon the 
civic life of the great New England 
metropolis. 

The constant spectacle of so consider- 
able a body of citizens enjoying all the 
felicities of good government, finely 
equipped schools, clean and park-like 
thoroughfares, pure water and a silent, 
smoothly working system of public con- 
veniences, at a minimum tax-rate, might 
well lead to political reform and emula- 
tion. It is somewhat stupefying to find 
the influence in the other direction more 
conspicuous and active. Within 1,600 of 
a majority of the citizens of Newton 
voted, at the recent election in that city, 
for what was tantamount to a complete 
slump back to party political methods. 
The mental standpoint of those who are 
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willing to sacrifice so much for petty aims 


and clique-victories is difficult to catch.. 


The spectacle of Boston’s mis-govern- 


ment and apparent helplessness under the 


sway of partisan politics is, it might well 
be thought, of a nature to deter even the 
most calloused citizen from deliberately 
plunging his home community into such 
a chaos of extravagance and inefficiency. 
The fight for freedom is scarcely more 
than begun. With Cambridge bickering 
over making room for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Newton 
dangerously near to overthrowing non- 
partisan local government, what may 
tairly be regarded as the most intelligent 
locality in the United States reveals a 
civic blindness and folly that shows how 
wide is the need of the most elementary 
instruction in the essentials of self-gov- 
ernment. Most of the discussion of civic 
questions that is rife is entirely over the 
heads of the great body of the electorate, 
without whose co-operation no progress 
is possible. What is needed is a patient 
and persistent evangelism beginning with 
the simplest rudiments. 


Day and night, and more, far more 
heavily than we realize, the pressure of 
utilitarian needs, like the great trade 
winds that rule the growth of the pines, 
bends us to its will. So steady is this 
pressure that we are scarcely conscious of 
its existence until something gives a tem- 
porary relaxation. And I think that this 
fact has much to do with our mental en- 
joyment of things that exist for beauty 
alone. 

I was thinking of this as I passed the 
parkway which the Christian Science 
society have opened out between their 
great church in Boston and Huntington 
Avenue, A veritable ministry of peace 
flows continually from this little plot of 


ground, a ministry not out of keeping 
with the spirit of the religion of healing. 


The year that is drawing to a close has 
been distinctly and definitely transitional 
in its most important contributions to 
human progress, There are such years 
followed by others of distinct and definite 
consummation. Very remarkable, for 
example, was the year 1859 that saw 
more epoch-making work actually ac- 
complished than can be credited to any 
consecutive twelve months since that 
date. Darwin’s Origin of Species, Ewald’s 
History of Israel, Hamilton’s Lectures 
on Metaphysics were, each in its own 
field, revolutionizing books. 

Garibaldi’s victories in Italy, the battle 


.of Solferino, the victory of the Palmer- 


ston ministry were events of equal im- 
portance in the field of European politics. 
In America, it is the year of John 
Brown’s tragic attempt at MHarper’s 
Ferry, and of the admission of Oregon 
to the United States. 

If any events of like importance have 
occurred in the year 1911, the fact can 
only be known by the illuminating light 
of history. In the near perspective 
nothing of the kind is visible. And yet 
there have been changes of great im- 
portance in progress, changes not yet 
consummated. The backward swing of 
the pendulum toward idealistic thought 
is more rapid and more pronounced. 
Politically in this country there is a dis- 
tinct turning of the tide of radicalism 
that seemed so overwhelming a year ago. 
The man who tries to put his finger on 
any revolution or conspicuous betterment 
creditable to the year 1911, is almost cer- 
tain to be disappointed, but the man who 
lives as though 1911 had not happened 
will find himself woefully behind the 
profession. 
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(of Legend of Normandy.) 


HEN sweet Babe Jesus sleeping lay 
And shivered with the cold; 
The wee brown wren took thought to Him, 
Her down she plucked and brought to Him, 
Enwrapped Him, fold on fold. 








When sweet Babe Jesus craved a robe, 
A-couching in the hay, 

Her own warm plumes she laid on Him, 

A feathered garb she made on Him, 
That blessed Christmas day. 














Babe Jesus lacked a coverlet; 

The rude wind stole within; 
The wren brought leaves and spread on Him, 
Russet and gold she shed on Him, 

And lapped Him softly in. 


Dear bird of brown, thou tender heart, 
Thou gav’st the Babe thine all! 

To praise thee is most meet to us, 

Thy pitying deeds are sweet to us, 


God’s blessing on thee fall! 
Nora Archibald Smith. 





























Macmillan and Company, New York, 
have issued a volume of poems by Madi- 
son Cawein, the Kentuckian whose rank 
as an American poet is vouched for in a 
“foreword” by W. D. Howells. The 
volume might be called ‘“‘Nature Poetry.” 
This term might become merely a fairly 
forbidding epithet after reading many of 
these poems at one sitting, for it may be 
possible that we are not to blame for a 
feeling of weariness on account of Mr. 
Cawein’s incessant noticing of the 
minutest nature appearances; a cata- 
loguing, as it were, (poetically to be 
sure) the visible attributes of “An Old 
3yway,” for instance. In this we feel a 
trifle disappointed, for “An Old Byway” 
must surely be peopled with such a 
ghostery of human experience; and not 
a word of it but merely a recounting of 
the natural objects themselves. It is as 
though one walked down this Byway and 
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saw much but felt little. This is a 
frequent fault throughout the book. It 
would seem that it were a habit of Mr. 
Cawein’s and that he had found he could 
do it and was loth to cease. 


There is a vital sensing of things in 
“A Woodland Grave,” but it seems that 
however much the theme may be flooded 
with an opportunity for deeper human 
appeal to us, he is still borne along, 
caught in the current of the whirlpool of 
lifting rhythm and a corresponding ac- 
companiment of a Swinburnian felici- 
tousness of phrasery,—and this accom- 
paniment is so incessant and insistent 
that it too often beats away the theme. 
The last stanza has an abandon to fate 
which redeems it, as far as helping it to 
deepen the experience for us be con- 
cerned. But the first lines, the first 
stanza, bear no trace of this, 
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UNIQUE institution, such as 
A exists in no other large city in 

the United States, for the en- 

couragement of new industries. 
was launched in Boston December 4, 
when the Industrial Development Com- 
pany of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce held its first annual meeting and 
announced that it was ready for business. 
It also announced that a fund of $500,000 
has been subscribed by leading bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, department 
stores and public-spirited individuals, to 
guarantee the credit of small manufac- 
turers who wish to obtain money in order 
to locate in or about Boston, or who are 
already in business here and want to ex- 
pand. The Chamber of Commerce 
regards the raising of this great fund as 
one of the most important achievements 
of its entire history, and expects through 
it to increase materially the industries of 
Boston. 
James J. Storrow, formerly president 





of the Chamber, was elected president of 
the company. The _ following other 
officers were elected: 


Vice-presidents: William A. Gaston, 
Thomas P. Beal, Daniel G. Wing; Treas- 
urer: Russell G. Fessenden; Secretary: 
Thomas L, Pierce; Board of Directors: 
Thomas P. Beal, Elmer J. Bliss, Roland 
W. Boyden, Russell G. Fessenden, Wil- 
liam A. Gaston, Edwin F. Greene, 
George Hutchinson, John S. Lawrence, 
James J. Phelan, Lehman Pickert, 
James J. Storrow, Daniel G. Wing; 
Loan Committee: Clifton H. Dwinnell, 
Charles B. Jopp, E. Elmer Foye, Arthur 
P. Stone, Abraham C. Ratshesky. 

The active and only salaried official of 
the company will be its secretary. All 
the other officers serve without pay. The 
company is not a money making proposi- 
tion, but the Chamber of Commerce in 
reply to the insistent demand that some- 
thing be done directly to stimulate manu- 
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facturing in Boston has provided this 
medium through which promising in- 
dustries which have reached the limit of 
their bank credit may secure further 
money. 

The formation of the company is the 
result of the appointment by the Cham- 
ber some time ago of a special committee 
on manufactures. The committee early 
determined to learn whether any of the 
leading commercial organizations in the 
United States did anything directly to- 
ward giving financial assistance to 
prospective manufactures or whether the 
organization gave endorsements which, 
by influencing persons to subscribe for 
stock, were equivalent to financial assist- 
ance. 

The committee received letters from 
many organizations similar to the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and in every 
case these secretaries reported that they 
neither gave endorsement nor made any 
efforts toward obtaining capital for 
prospective industries, 

The Chamber committee, after giving 
hearings and interviews to many ap- 
plicants for such aid, finally decided that 
there might be some way to assist them 
through a subscription guaranty fund. 
It therefore secured the services of a 
trained economist, who made probably 
the most comprehensive and exhaustive 
report on all the resources of Boston that 
has ever been made, a report which is 
now on file at the library of the Chamber. 
One of his conclusions was that muni- 
cipal Boston offered unusual oppor- 
tunities for small plants occupying loft 
buildings. With a view to aiding these 
small manufacturers a study was made 
by the Chamber as to the best sort of 
working plan whereby the guaranty 
credit fund could be obtained, and last 
spring a charter was obtained from the 
Legislature in the names of President 
Smith and Secretary McKibben of the 
Chamber, and David F. Edwards, for- 
merly in charge of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Chamber. The first activity, 
following the granting of the charter, 
was the raising of the $500,000 fund. 
This was done during the summer, 
through the active efforts of Mr. Stor- 
row, President George S. Smith of the 
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Boston Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
James J. Phelan, a Director of the Cham- 
ber, Mr. Gaston, Mr. Wing, and other 
leading advocates of the idea. 

The list of subscribers is representa- 
tive of all business interests in Boston. 
Headed by many of the business houses 
which are represented on the board of 
directors, it includes men from prac- 
tically all lines of activity, retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, financiers, 
grain dealers, newspaper publishers, 
philanthropists. The subscriptions range 
in size from $1,000 .to $10,000 each. 

The method of operation will be as 
follows: A man desiring money, and 
finding that he cannot obtain it at the 
banks, goes to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber has an industrial 
development committee, distinct from the 
development company, of which George 
Howland Cox of the Cambridge Trust 
Company is chairman. This committee 
will make a preliminary inquiry into the 
merits of the proposition. If it is found 
impracticable to give the assistance 
sought, the man is so notified. If, on the 
other hand, it seems meritorious and 
worthy of more careful study, it is turned 
over to the Loan Committee of the In- 
dustrial Development Company. This 
committee makes a thorough study, and 
if convinced that the industry is desirable 
and seems likely to succeed, recommends 
it to the executive committee of the 
Development Company. The executive 
committee give the applicant their en- 
dorsement on his note, which he takes to 
a bank. The bank, seeing the endorse- 
ment of this company, loans the money 
desired, and the industry locates in Bos- 
ton. 

This plan is one which has never been 
tried in any large city in the country. 
Two or three very small cities have used 
a similar plan with success, greatly in- 
creasing their industries. In these cases, 
however, the conditions have been 
different, in that the men subscribing to 
the credit fund have been able to foresee 
direct personal benefit to them from ob- 
taining new industries, the community 
being so small as to make this direct 
return traceable. In a large city like 
Boston, however, the benefit from in- 
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creased industrial activity is widely able that it should be possible to raise so 
diffused over the whole community. Itis large a sum as the Chamber of Commerce 
therefore considered the more remark- has obtained for this purpose. 





RESTORATION 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


Around the old abandoned house 
Runs wild the knee-deep grass; 
The windows, stark, unsightly, 
Have lost their eyes of glass. 
The matted vines that wind the porch 
The leaning pillars hide, 
The birds fly in, the bats fly out, 
The doors are open wide. 


A rabbit creeps across the floor 
To take a noon-day rest. 

And on the dusty mantle shelf 
A pheebe builds its nest ; 

The tented chambers next the roof 
Receive the slanting sun, 

The spider’s drooping tapestries 
From floor to rafters run. 


A rose-vine wanders in the hall 
And winds about the stair, 
As if to keep for memory dear 
A hint of beauty there; 
And through the rooms, so empty, cold, 
And through the straggling flowers, 
Elusive laughter seems to ring, 
Lost notes from happier hours. 


Then lo! a troop to overcome! 
Child voices in the lane, 

The sound of hammer and of saw,— 
The home is new again! 

Brave hearts, the toil of eager hands, 
Swift joy-lit scenes compell :— 

The curling smoke, the hearth restored, 
The laughter at the well. 


A father’s smile, a mother’s kiss, 
A trust that never grieves, 
The book, the song, the lamplight, 

The rain among the leaves. 
Eternal gladness finds its own. 
The home will not decay ; 
Fair children riot in the rooms, 
And Love has come to stay. 
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WATERBURY, THE Brass CENTRE 


By JOHN HARLAN 


art or industry into some part of 

which the produce of the brass and 

copper-smith do not enter, so that 
though based on that single raw material, 
the industries of Waterbury are first of 
all, notable for their great diversity. 
From the telephone wire that you talk 
over to the pin in your desk tray and 
from your wife’s kitchen boiler to the 
buckle on her hat, the chances are just 
73 to 27 that it was made in or near 
Waterbury. For in that portion of Con- 
necticut is centered 73 per cent of the 
brass and copper manufacturing of the 
whole United States. 

Out of its own poverty Waterbury 
rose to this pre-eminence. The poorest 
piece of mother earth upon which the im- 
agination of the real estate dealer ever 
conferred the title of “poultry farm,” is 
a dream of fertility beside the cropless 
acres that set their stubborn resistance 
against the back-breaking toil of pioneer 
husbandry. And, in all probability, it 
was savage poverty that dictated a form 
of industry for the pursuit of which the 
locality possesses not a single natural ad- 
vantage. Without a mine of copper, zinc 
or tin within a thousand miles, far from 
the great highways of travel, without 
water connection with the great markets 
of the world and no market of her own, 
without fuel for her furnaces and forges, 
what irony on political economy dictated 
that this Connecticut town should manu- 
facture more brass and copper articles 
than all the copper-producing districts in 
the world put together? 

Waterbury began on the worn out cop- 
per kettles of her more. prosperous neigh- 
bors. The copper kettle was an institu- 
tion in New England, and the source of 
supply seemed literally inexhaustible to 
the maker of small waves who could 
hammer out the discarded domestic 
utensil into a thousand forms of beauty 
and utility. 


|: would be difficult to think of an 


Then came the human equation and 
developed this child of lean necessity into 
the giant industry of to-day. It is a 
wonderful story and worth pondering 
over by students of economies. It breaks 
every law but the highest—that of the 
supremacy of mind, Waterbury should 
have its own hall of fame, and in it 
should be inscribed many a name un- 
known to the world of those whose in- 
genuity have fashioned the wheels and 
rollers into which the shiny metal feeds 
and from which it emerges, a finished 
product. For there is the secret of her 
strength. Pre-eminence in the devising 
of brass working machinery has kept her 
always to the front. Waterbury dreams 
of a machine that will receive brass at 
one end and turn out watches at the 
other, wound, adjusted and ticking in 
perfect isochronism, and equal in time- 
keeping qualities to the best chronometer 
made. — 

3ut the machines actually in operation 
are sufficiently astonishing, and it is now 
no small part of Waterbury’s business to 
supply these to the rest of the world. 

Beginning with a patent granted 
Stephen Hopkins long before 1796, 
Waterbury men have recorded thousands 
of inventions, many of which have 
proven to be sources of wealth to their 
fortunate owners. Some of these in- 
ventions which have helped to make 
Waterbury and the Naugatuck valley 
famous, are A. B. Wilson’s Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing machine, Charles Good- 
year’s process for vulcanizing India rub- 
ber, Edward S. Hayden’s patented 
process for electrolyzing copper, D. A. A. 
Buck’s long wind Waterbury watch, 
Theodore Timby’s revolving tower for 
war vessels (used on the famous Mon- 
itor), L, J. Atwood’s sixty-two patents 
during thirty years of his life to 1890, L. 
S. White’s thirty patents in as many 
years, and H. W. Hayden’s thirty-nine 
patents in less than forty years. 
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and the Naugatuck valley famous, are 
A. B. Wilson’s Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
machine, Charles Goodyear’s process for 
vulcanizing copper, D. A. A. Buck’s long 
wind Waterbury watch, Theodore Tim- 
by’s revolving tower for war vessels 
(used on the famous Monitor), L. J. 
Atwood’s sixty-two patents during thirty 
years of his life to 1890, L. S. White’s 
thirty patents in as many years, and H. 
ee FS 

mo 


W. Hayden’s thirty-nine patents in less 
than forty years. 

After a novelty has made its market 
to the extent that all the owners of the 
patents need to do is to turn them out by 
the million and take in the money with 
the other hand, they want to economize 
on the cost of manufacture. 

Then they can come to Waterbury to 
the men who are skilled in such things 
with a sample of the article in hand and 
say: “Build us a machine to make that 
out of the metal at one operation.” The 
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machinists set to work and produce the 
machine. When it is done it works so 
that a boy can run it. He sees that it is 
oiled and fed with material and takes 
away the hundreds of finished pieces 
which it throws out in a shower every 
minute. Every original machine of this 
kind is a special order and the first of 
each kind may cost many thousands of 
dollars and be perfected only after 





months of experiment. Nowhere else in 
the world can such delicate and intricate 
machine work be done as here. It is 
machines and processes like these in 
which Waterbury is so expert that have 
kept her in the lead of the world in the 
higher branches of metal working. It is 
this “knowing how to do it” that ex- 
plains the old Waterbury Watch, the 
Ingersoll Dollar Watch, and in fact that 
the metal buttons on the overalls you buy 
in Australia and the coins that you pick 
up in Costa Rica were made in Water- 
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bury. 

Here pennies and nickels for the 
United States government are made in 
the rough by the million out of special 
“government metal.” 

Besides coin, the buttons of the sol- 
diery of several nations furnish much 
labor for us, while government arma- 
ment enters very largely into the respon- 
sibility of one large concern. Most of 
this work is a grave responsibility, re- 
quiring skill of a special character. Be- 
cause of it federal secret service men 
come and go out of Waterbury unseen 
and unheralded and special representa- 


tives of different nations make the city at 
of different nations make the city at 
times their stamping ground. The most 
important of this class of work perhaps, 
is the sensative mechanism for the big 
self-firing naval shells and the brass and 
copper cylinders that confine the power- 
ful chemicals that destroy life and 
property in war. 

No city in the world has such a reputa- 
tion for buttons of all kinds. The button 
industry dates back to 1760 at least, 
when Joseph Hopkins made them of 
sterling silver and to last forever. Those 
familiar with the history of the trade say 
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that Silas and Henry Grilley operated as 
makers of pewter buttons, and Mark 
Leavenworth made gilt buttons with Wil- 
lard Spencer and Corydon S. Sperry as 
partners, 

About 1830 two Waterbury men, 
Daniel Hayden and his son, Joseph S. 
Hayden, perfected the machine which 
first covered cloth buttons. In the his- 
tory of Waterbury it is stated that in 
1858, out of thirty-four concerns in 
Waterbury ten were wholly or in part 
devoted to button making. The Water- 
bury Button Co. was the first in the field 
of button endeavor, for years a depart- 





ment of the Benedict & Burnham Co. and 
afterwards since 1849, as a corporation. 
The Scoville Co. as early as 1824, dis- 
tinguished itself by making a special but- 
ton on a die made at the United States 
mint, which buttons were to commemo- 
rate the visit to America of the Marquis 
de Lafayette. These buttons were of 
solid gold and were given as an apprecia- 
tion of the interest of the marquis in this 
country. 

The clock product, now closely ap- 
proximating 3,000 daily, is an illustration 
of how more than 1,600 people are oc- 
cupied in some of the most modern fac- 
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tory buildings in New England. These 
clocks reach every point of the compass, 
and tick away human life methodically 
and accurately. All over the countries 
of the old world Waterbury’s clocks are 
household fixtures dear in sentiment and 
associations. 

In the manufacturing and labor world 
Waterbury is credited with having a 
larger number of skilled artisans than 


tial 


any other city of equal size in the world. 
The products of Waterbury can be found 
in every quarter of the civilized and par- 
tially civilized globe. A Waterbury clock 
is ticking a greeting to the visitor to the 
home of a millionaire and missionaries 
to the far off heathen have brought joy 
to the heart of the savage in the brush 
with the presentation of a Waterbury 
timepiece. The pins and brass decora- 
tions turned out in Waterbury are used 
in the home of these blest with wealth 
and in the thatch roofed shelters of the 
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blacks in darkest Africa, 

Engaged in the moulding and the 
finishing of the varied products in 
Waterbury plants are more than twenty 
thousand industrious and _ contented 
workers. Strikes and dissensions are 
unknown, a tribute to the intelligence of 
the workers and the friendly understand- 
ing that exists between employer and 
employe. The annual amount of wages 
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paid is nearly $9,000,000 and every year 
sees an appreciable increase. Additional 
floor space is constantly being added, as 
befitting the center of the brass industry 
of the world and each year sees an in- 
crease in the number of workers em- 
ployed. 

Waterbury is situated on the Nauga- 
tuck River, about 30 miles from Long 
Island Sound, and about the same dis- 
tance northwest from New Haven and 
southwest from Hartford. It is the head- 
quarters of the western division of the 
























New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, which includes three lines still 
called by their old names, the Naugatuck, 
the Highland and the Berkshire. Water- 
bury is at the junction of the Nauga- 
tuck and Highland lines. There are 
branches extending to Watertown on the 
north and to Meriden and the Con- 
necticut River on the east. The Nauga- 
tuck line connects Waterbury on the 
south with New Haven, Bridgport, and 
by the main line with New York, and 


gives through these ports, water connec- 
tion with all the world. On the north the 
line reaches Winsted and gives connec- 
tion with the Boston and Albany and the 
New York Central roads. The Highland 
Division extends on the west to the Hud- 
son River, and on the east to Hartford, 
Boston and Providence.. This makes 
Waterbury one of the most important 
inland railroad centers in New England. 
The company has lately built a depot and 
nade other improvements costing about 
$3,000,000. 

The visitor whose favorable attention 
has already been won by this unusual and 
attractive railroad station, enters the 
city by a broad, handsome highway that 
leads him by the Library Park to the 
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business center of the city. The Library 
building is one of the most notable 
structures in the city. It is the gift of 
Silas Bronson who left also an endow- 
ment of $200,000 for its maintainance. It 
contains a larger number of books than 
any other library in the state, except that 
of Yale University. 

In the heart of the city is the Green 
fronting on which are some of the more 
important public buildings, including the 
City Hall, one of the city’s leading 


hotels, and the two oldest churches. A 
considerable portion of the population of 
Waterbury passes or crosses this little 
oasis, and the loving care with which it is 
kept testifies silently and powerfully to 
the public spirit of the citizens. 

One big asset which the city of Water- 
bury enjoys is a system of water supply 
second to none in the state and superior 
to most of the systems in New England. 
A comprehensive plan extending over 
several decades has been worked out un- 
der intelligent engineering guidance and 
the result is the present system, with the 
Wigwam reservoir completed and the big 
reservoir at Morris, to cost a million dol- 
lars, well on the way toward taking its 
place in the chain of lakes high up among 
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the hills of Morris, furnishing a pure and 
abundant water supply for the people of 
the city for still another decade. 

The contract calls for its completion in 
September, 1912, but there is some doubt 
whether all the work will have been done 
by that date. 

When the storage reservoir is com- 
pleted it will impound 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water, in addition to the 
735,000,000 gallons held by the Wigwam 
reservoir. The new dam, which closes 
up the valley at the upper end of the 
Wigwam reservoir just above the main 
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doubtless be a surprise to most people 
who are in the habit of thinking of gas 
only in connection with lighting and 
cooking to learn that there are more than 
800 separate and distinct uses to which 
this commodity is now put. 

Not only has gas become an important 
factor in the running of machinery and 
numerous industrial processes, in which 
it tends to cut down factory expense, im- 
prove the quality of the work and in- 
crease the output; but it is intensely im- 
portant as an illuminant of greatest 
strength and color value which facilitates 
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stream of the west branch, as the water 
course has been known since old colonial 
days, as the Morr‘s brook, The storage 
reservoir is calculated to impound water 
to the depth of ninety feet. The dam 
itself will be 100 feet high and all will ex- 
tend 1,100 feet across the valley from hill 
to hill, practically a quarter of a mile. 
The foundations of the colossal mass of 
masonry will go down to bed rock forty- 
five feet below the level of the reservoir 
bottom. This makes the height of the 
dam from the foundation 145 feet. 
Water for the various purposes of 
manufacture is very important and in this 
Waterbury is most fortunately situated. 
Another element of growing impor- 
tance in manufacturing is gas. It will 


work and saves the eyes of employes. 
While gas is generally recognized as 
the ideal industrial fuel and illuminant, it 
is of particular interest to note that in 
Waterbury the gas supplied is of un- 
usually high quality and that the service 
of the Gas Company is such as to thor- 
oughly safeguard the interests of manu- 
facturers. The United Gas Improvement 
Company has a thoroughly modern plant 
and exercises the greatest care known to 
modern science in making gas of a high 
candle-power and also containing unusual 
heating value. After being manufactured 
the gas is constantly tested, with the 
result that it is supplied day and night at 
even pressure and with practically no 
change in lighting or heating efficiency. 
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The illuminant standard is kept at 
twenty-four candle-power and the heat- 
ing value at six hundred and fifty British 
thermal units. Added to the quality of 
the gas, the fact that the Gas Company 
maintains a Service Department which 
advises with manufacturers and insures 
their lights and industrial appliances 
working satisfactorily at all times, is an 
important consideration to the factory 
owner or manager. 

Of particular interest to the manu- 
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facturer is the sliding scale of prices 
maintained by the Gas Company, which 
makes it possible for a large industrial 
consumer to secure his gas as low as 
seventy cents per thousand cubic feet. 
The rates are as follows: 

First 10,000 cubic feet per month, $1.10 
per thousand cubic feet. 

Next 20,000 cubic feet per month, 90 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 

Next 20,000 cubic feet per month, 80 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 
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All gas consumed in excess of 50,000 
cubic feet per month, 70 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 

At the present time there are three 
National Banks, three Savings Banks and 
three Trust Companies doing business in 
Waterbury; one of the National Banks 
and two of the Trust Companies also 
having savings departments. 

The total capital of the National Banks 
and Trust Companies is $1,700,000 and, 
according to their latest statements, their 
surplus and undivided profits amount to 
over $1,100,000, with deposits of ap- 
proximately $7,500,000. The deposits of 
the three Savings Banks amount to 
$13,000,000 and their surplus to $500,000. 

The banks of Waterbury, during the 
panic of 1907 were in better financial con- 
dition than a majority of the banks in the 
country. At that time it was not neces- 
sary for them to use checks for pay rolls 
in any way. 

The Waterbury National Bank, the 
oldest bank in the city, was started in 
i848; the Waterbury Savings Bank, the 
oldest Savings Bank, was organized in 
1860; the Citizens National Bank was 
opened in 1853 and the Dime Savings 
Bank in 1870. 

The net work of railroads that center 
in Waterbury, its splendid gas and water 
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service, its great financial strength and, 
above all, the many thousands of skilled 
labourers living there afford attractions 
to manufacturers that are very appealing. 
Waterbury will meet half way and wel- 
come in substantial fashion the right kind 
of new industries, There are favorable 
locations to be secured and every facility 
will be secured to those seriously under- 
taking any new business that will benefit 
the city. 

The beauty of the location is in itself 
an attraction not to be despised even from 
the most utilitarian standpoint. The 
Naugatuck valley is one of the most 
charmingly picturesque in beautiful New 
England. In this age of automobiles; the 
surrounding country is one’s door-yard. 
Its attractiveness is an important item in 
the health and happiness account. No- 
where can a greater variety of interesting 
and beautiful landscape be enjoyed than 
in a few hours’ ride in the country about 
Waterbury. The city is showing its 
realization of this fact by the develop- 
ment of its park system. Tracts of land 
have been given by Mrs. David B. Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Augustus S. Chase and others, 
and as these are improved, the city will be 
supplied with recreation grounds of un- 
surpassed beauty, and the recently splen- 
did gift of the old hospital grounds by 
Helen Chase. 
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THE Convict CriTIC AND OTHER 


PRISON 


NOTES 


By JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN 


than its share of literary critics; 

this is because the prison is situated 

in the large state of New York, 
and has a large population to draw its 
literary characters from and because in 
New York we have the brains as well as 
the vices of the entire world. There has 
just been issued from the press at Sing 
Sing prison a book which has been re- 
viewed by T. P’s Weekly, a London 
literary periodical, and the review is so 
appropriate that I give it here in its en- 
tirety. 


S ING SING prison always had more 


Book REVIEWER AND 
AUTHOR. 


THE PRISON 


An extraordinary document has just 
come to light at Sing Sing. Written by 
a convict in the prison vernacular, this 
work is a criticism of all the prison litera- 
ture actually read by the author himself. 
It is intended to be a guide to the other 
convict readers, and now holds a place in 
the Sing Sing library under the title of 
“My View on Books.” The author is 
Sing Sing No. 57,709. There is a fore- 
ward to the volume running as follows: 
“The author offers no apology for what 
follows, which perhaps will illustrate to 
what Stygian depths the English language 
may descend. Unlike many book re- 
viewers, he refers only to what works he 
has read. Every book mentioned is in 
the library at Sing Sing (bearing the 
number given after it) and may probably 
also be found at Auburn and Clinton. 


Tue Bauzac STABLE. 


Such is the interest in a work setting 
forth the actual views of a man on the 
literature’ which he has absorbed in the 
uninspiring environment of a prison that 


a few of his criticisms, as they actually 
appear, should prove acceptable. “Czsar 
sirrotteau,’ by Honore de Balzac, is 
eulogised thus :—‘‘Swell goods.” Balzac 
is all to the mustard when it comes to giv- 
ing us a line on the doings in Giddyburg.” 
The same author’s “Pere Goriot” also 
meets with approval:—“The Balzac 
stable has nothing but winners. This one 
is about an old frog-eater who, while tak- 
ing life easy, was bled from the parlor 
to the garret by a couple of flashy dames 
that belonged to the family. Give this 
one the glad hand.” And again on Cousin 
Pons :—‘‘Cast your glims over this; two 
old guys in this that are classy. It’s an 
up-to-the-minute scoop that Balzac is in 
a class by himself.” 


Don Quixote WINS THE LITERARY 
HANDICAP. 


Don Quixote never received more 
whole-hearted praise:—“This one grabs 
the cake. Cervantes won by a mile when 
he entered the Don in the literary handi- 
cap. About an old guy with a screw loose, 
who went out to rescue distressed dam- 
sels when knighthood wasn’t in flower. 
The geezer that went with him was a ‘fall 
guy’ for fair.” Some of the author’s 
criticisms of Mar‘e Corelli are appended : 
—‘‘‘Wormwood’: This is a strong yarn 
of a booze fighter with an absinthe yen- 
yen. He certainly was the original ter- 
rible example. Get next to this live wire; 
it'll do you good.” “ ‘Thelma’: Marie 
takes the candy. It is a sure thing you'll 
like this-one.” ‘ ‘The Romance of Two 
Worlds’: This one is a pipe dream of 
this world and the one to come, as Marie 
sees it. You can scratch this entry if you 
want:.to. Other winners in the Corelli 
stable--are ‘Vendetta’ (No.. 546),..‘The 
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Sorrows of Satan’ (No. 951), and 
‘Ardath’ (No. 548).” Alphonse Daudet, 
Hall Caine, Alexander Dumas, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Rider Haggard, W. D. 
Howells, Victor Hugo, W. W. Jacobs, 
Charles Kingsley, and a heap of others 
come in for most irreverent criticism, but 
there is no use denying the skill displayed 
by the critic. 
THE Cost oF ENVIRONMENT. 


The above critic clearly shows in his 
language the mark of environment. The 
language of the race track tout and the 
characteristic lingo of the horse jockey 
are clearly seen in the literary work of 
the reviewer. The patter of the Bowery 
tough, “cockney foot-pad,” and Paris 
gamin is a subject full of vital human in- 
terest to the student of philology not 
averse to researches in that part of 
human society known as the “under- 
world.” 

Learned societies are to-day puzzling 
their wits over the “Jobelin of Villon” 
trying in vain to discover what that 
prince of crooks meant by some of his 
astonishing rhymes. Many of his mean- 
ings are to-day utterly unknown. This 
subterranean dialect, obscure, ingenious, 
wonderfully poignant, which passes mus- 
ter everywhere as a “lingua franca” 
among criminals, is surely worth more 
than a casual study. 


THE LITERARY SHUT-IN. 


The literary education of the average 
convict begins with his incarceration. 
When a man is arrested his first thought 
is to rack his brain and find out the names 
of sympathetic friends who will aid him 
in his hour of trouble. So he buys a 
dozen “stickers” (postage stamps) the 
prisoners’ friend, and writes to all he 
knows who he thinks will lend a helping 
hand, After conviction he tries his hand 
writing to the governor, parole boards 
and prison commissions. By dint of hard 
work he masters the art of letter-writing 
and then he launches forth into the unex- 
plored depths of essay and English com- 

osition, The prison magazine attracts 
is skill and after years of acquaintance 
with the r' lish classics he acquires a 
_ nglish style. There is all 
ol in the world amtotryg con- 
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victs; you will find the cultured college 
man and the illiterate prisoner in every 
institution. Convicts are merciless critics ; 
they can tell you the literary beauty of 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, the 
grace and charm of Keats, and the grace- 
ful elegance of the poets Byron, Long- 
fellow and Tom Moore. In like manner 
they are competent critics of the capabil- 
ities of public speakers; in their lecture 
rooms at the prison in the course of a 
year they have an opportunity to hear and 
judge of the abilities of both pulpit and 
lay speakers. The prison audience is a 
peculiar one; the attendance is enforced 
and they are allowed to cheer but not to 
express any signs of disapproval. Then 
again a man in prison is not in his normal 
mental state and things which bore him in 
prison might please him under other con- 
ditions were he at liberty. But on the 
whole the prison audience is as acute, ap- 
preciative and attentive as the average 
audience at any public gathering or as- 
sembly. From my own experience I can 
safely say that the taste of the average 
prison audience runs to humor; the 
reason for this is an obvious one because 
humor is a stranger within prison walls 
and daily life in prison is one of stern and 
severe monotony. They would much 
rather see a vaudeville entertainment than 
listen to the wearisome discourses of 
many public speakers upon subjects 
which are much better expressed by 
writers in books which are contained in 
the prison library, and upon which they 
are as well informed, if not more so, than 
the speakers who are addressing them. 


Prison Poetry. 


The prison mind is naturally poetical 
and sentimental. Thoughts of Cenater 
days and loved ones left behind rush 
through a prisoner’s mind and stand be- 
fore him like accusing spectres. General 
Burke while an English prisoner wrote 
the following lines which clearly show 
his sympathy for ali students in the 
school of misery: 


“Light hearted we come from the fields 
and camp 

To the narrow cells and dungeons damp, 

And our hands that waved the sete 
blade 
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THE CONVICT CRITIC 


In the quarry toil with the pick and 
spade, 

The sash and braid and the gay cockade 

The dress of a martial day 

Of each sized hue both the “gray and the 
blue” 

Give way to the convict’s gray. 

Comrades, ha; hip, hip, hurrah, 

For a manly garb is the convicts’ gray. 


Ah, you know 

How little we heed the slanderous blow, 
Our laugh and song shall echo along 
The corridor’s gloomy way, 

Light hearted are we 

Though bound we be 

And wearing the convicts’ gray. 
Comrades, ha, hip, hip, hurrah, 

For a manly garb is the convicts’ gray. 


From the tone of this poem good old 
General Burke evidently thought that 
there was “some class” to political 
prisoners of his type, but good soul that 
never flinched before the fire of musketry 
and the cannonading of the enemy he 
soon found that in prison all castes are 
levelled and he had to toil in the stone 
sheds and quarries alongside of the “rat 
thief” who richly deserved his sentence. 


THE BALLAD OF READING JAIL. 


Oscar Wilde wrote the “Ballad of 
Reading Jail” while he was serving a 
sentence of two years for certain mis- 
demeanors. This poem is one of the 
greatest in the English language; it is a 
perfect literary gem and for pure horror 
surpasses Coleidge’s “Ancient Mariner.” 
In describing the execution of a culprit 
he says: 


“And all the woe that moved him so 
When he gave that bitter cry 

And the wild regrets and bloody sweats 
None knew so well as I 

For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 


In the last two lines he refers to his 
own fall, misspent life, and the pangs of 
conscience which follow every wrong- 
doer and eat at his soul as effectually as 
a cancer destroys the body. The descrip- 
tion of the details and preliminaries of 
the Prertgitig is most itterestirig. 
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“°Tis sweet to dance to violins 

When life and limb are fair, 

To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 
Is delicate and rare, 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air. 


How graphically he describes the 
enervating and at the same time destruc- 
tive effects of prison environment. 


“The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison air, 

It is only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there.” 


THE COMMITING OFFICER OR CONVICT 
Numeser 12,705. 


The sentence of the court has been im- 
posed upon the prisoner, and he is im- 
mediately turned over into the custody of 
the sheriff. The clerk of court at once 
makes out a full copy of the record in 
the case, to wit, a copy of the indictment 
or complaint as the case may be, and the 
mittimus of the court directing the master 
or warden of the penal institution to 
receive the prisoner in his custody for the 
term named in his sentence. The book- 
ing officer at the prison if the offender is 
an old-timer with a long record would 
have the following entries on his book 
for future reference. 

“169-10.” “Office Number.” 

“Name, alias, Prison and Register 
number.” “George Wilson, alias James 
Hamilton.” 

“Date and place of birth.” “Clinton, 
Massachusetts, 1869.” 


“Height without shoes.” “5 feet 834 
inches.” 

“Complexion.” “Fresh.” 

“Hair.” “Dark Brown.” 

“Eyes.” “Brown.” 

“Marks.” “Two scars front of fore- 


head, scar back of neck, three brown dots 
front right fore-arm, burn mark above 
right nipple, one brown mark right side 
of back, varicose veins back right shoul- 
der, two brown marks back left fore- 
arm, brown mole back left upper arm, 
two colored flesh marks left side, mole 
centre of back.” 

“Offence in full, place of conviction.” 
“Chicago, Cook County, Illiriois.” 
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“Breaking and entering building in the 
night time. Name of Court.” 

“Sentence and Date of Conviction.” 
“3 years hard labor, State Prison. March 
25th, 1909.” 

“Date when Penal Servitude expires 
and Parol Supervision commences.” 
“September 25th, 1912.” 

“Date of liberation, intended address, 
past and future occupation.” “September 
25th, 1912. Bricklayer. Intends follow- 
ing same upon release.” 

“Remarks.” “Five previous convictions 
in Ohio, Iowa, and Massachusetts.” See 
for further details Ledger No. 112, page 
67. 


PRISON VERNACULAR. 


The newsboy has his favorite jargon, 
the race track tout also has his favorite 
words which are intelligible only to the 
followers of his cult; the horse jockey 
has his own characteristic lingo; in fact 
each and every class of the criminal 
world uses its own peculiar dialect, and 
uses it frequently whenever occasion 
requires as a mode of conveying its or 
their own peculiar ideas, thoughts, and 
expressions, and to people not familiar 
with the habits and customs of the “un- 
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derworld” this slang is unintelligible and 
full of mystery. To everybody the sub- 
ject appeals as interesting. But to whom 
must it appeal as absolutely essential for 
the understanding and pursuit of their 
profession. The philologist should like 
to have this information, although he can 
remain efficient without it. The socio- 
logist, the writer, the business man, all 
these and many others would find crimi- 
nal slang better reading than most novels ; 
yet, frankly, the subject is not vital to 
them. But to certain classes it is very 
vital. 

Concerning it there reigns a most as- 
tonishing degree of ignorance among the 
very people who ought to be in duty 
bound to understand it. I mean all 
detectives, policemen, lawyers, in short, 
all persons in any way whatever con- 
nected with the administration of justice. 
Justice might less often miscarry were 
the subject more thoroughly and general- 
ly understood. Slang from society’s cel- 
lar is one of the freak characteristics of 
the English language, and the subject ap- 
peals io the scholar who loves to grope 
into the labyrinths of that part of the 
human family known as the “under- 
world.” 





THE THREAD 


By CHARLES WASHBURN NICHOLS. 


O sweet heart, dear heart, when the day is done, 
And dusky night has paled the afterglow, 
Full weary are the steps of time, and slow, 
More heavy yet the long hours slowly run, 
For in the silent shadows, drear and dun, 
Alone I long for thee, and yet I know 
That if again I call thee, soft and low, 
Thou wilt not answer, for the Fates have spun. 
Ah woeful thread upon that fateful loom, 
Why dost thou stay me from one happy hour? 
O bitter Fate, that I have learned to dread, 
Why hast thou spun for me so sore a doom? 
And yet, dear love, the Fates would have no power, 


If thou wouldst put thy hand upon the thread. 
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THE Furure OF AMERICAN POETRY 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


HERE is a question which the 
thinking and observant reader 
will readily admit has never 
been directly, satisfactorily and 
conclusively answered, and _ probably 
never will be answered in the fixed, un- 
equivocal form of a definition, and that 
question is a very old one—What is 
poetry? Like the ancient question pro- 
pounded by Pontius Pilate—“What is 
truth?” The answer can never be 
crystallized into a form as precise and 
rigid as the answer to a problem in 
mathematics. It is impossible to extort 
the secret, and notwithstanding the vast 
amount of illogical reasoning upon the 
question, it remains as elusive and in- 
tangible as ever. And yet the world 
stands to-day, as it has always stood, full 
of poetry which is unconsciously felt by 
men and women of every generation. 
That which has been shall be, and need 
we argue that poetry must be a part of 
the future as it has been a part of the 
past. An eminent essayist and critic, 
and truly, a poet who has left his mark 
on the nineteenth century, Matthew 
Arnold, has uttered no uncertain pro- 
nouncement upon the future of poetry 
in these forcible words: “The future of 
poetry is immense because in poetry, 
where it is worthy of its high destinies, 
our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. There is not a creed 
which is not shaken, not an accredited 
dogma which is not shown to be ques- 
tionable, not a received tradition which 
does not threaten to dissolve. Our 
religion has materialized itself in the 
fact, it has attached its emotion to the 
fact, and now the fact is failing it. But 
for poetry the idea is everything ; the rest 
is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. 
Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; 
the idea is the fact. The strongest part 
of our religion to-day is its’ unconscious 
poetry.” 


But let us do the author of these words 
the justice which is his due. He nowhere 
says or implies that true and undefiled 
religion does not rest upon a firm foun- 
dation. That can never be questioned or 
impeached. Dogma and tradition are 
vulnerable, not. religion and the argument 
against the dogmas and creeds of religion 
holds equally good against the dogmas 
and creeds of science, We see every day 
how the creeds of ethics are shaken and 
how the accredited dogmas of rationalism 
are called in question. The materialist, 
practical and matter of fact as he claims 
to be, and as he insists that others must 
believe him to be, is not unfrequently 
called upon to revise his facts. He arrives 
at conclusions which he did not logically 
foresee—his so-called facts fail him,— 
he is on the wrong path and must return 
to the starting point. Doubt assails the 
materialist, the rationalist, the man of 
science, quite as often as it does the man 
who has been trusting to formulated 
dogma and creed. The procrustian bed, 
wherever it may be found, is not long 
enough that a man may stretch himself 
on it or wide enough that he may be 
assured of ultimate security. Where to- 
day are those “atheists” who were so 
clamorously sceptical forty and fifty 
years ago? Those productions of half- 
knowledge and cheap education are rare 
in these days and if found at all, are 
holding forth in small towns and fifth- 
rate schools. In the time of Byron, it 
was quite current to associate this drink- 
ing of whiskey and soiled shirt collar 
with genius, and who to-day would not 
prefer a clean and sober genius, or would 
not instinctively distrust the disreputable 
looking pretender? It is said that the 
reading of the book, “Sorrows of 
Werther” drove many young men to 
suicide or maudlin sentimentalism, but it 
is no longer fashionable, admirable, or 
interesting to advocate such absurdities. 
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The watchford of the present day is— 
“Mens sana in corpore sano,” and the 
affections of unbelief are the recognized 
credentials of the “poseur” as well as the 
inferior intellect. Nothing is more 
alarmingly dangerous than a little knowl- 
edge, and when thereto are added large 
proportions of vanity, conceit and deceit, 
it would be difficult to find an amalgama- 
tion more disgusting or more con- 
temptible. To see things as they are, fairly 
and sincerely we must realize that there is 
a basis of sane intellect,—a condition of 
all thought, and that is, the unhesitating 
acceptance of the fundamental order and 
harmony of the universe. This basis is 
the first axiom and postulate of all 
science, all art, and all thought. He who 
denies a positive, ultimate meaning to the 
universe is in fact a sciolist who is simply 
ridiculous, and can only impose upon 
these persons who are as superficial as 
himself. Arguments cannot be made 
without premises, and still less can there 
be conclusions. The famous philosopher 
of the school of Athens, who declared 
that he could move the earth by his 
mechanical invention, if he had some- 
where to set his foot, uttered a truth 
whieh is universal. We are not infinite, 
and we must have a basis sure and stead- 
fast upon which to rest while we pursue 
our search after the inmost truth of 
things, those eternal verities, the thought 
of which often compels men to say that 
the poets are the only truth-tellers. It 
will be remembered that James Russell 
Lowell in his soliloquy on Columbus 
makes that navigator say: 

“For I believe the poets; it is they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 

And the true poet utters and interprets 
what he sees with that inward eye, that 
insight, which may be named and is called 
inspiration. This insight is of course, 
prophetic. This is meant by the sig- 
nificant words of Wordsworth: 


“While with an eye made quiet by the 
power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 
Here then is the true test of the poetic 
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sense,—the ability to perceive the nature 
of things in the sense of seeing into their 
life—to find the deep thoughts that lie in 
the meanest flower,—to apprehend the 
lessons which Nature is perpetually 
teaching us, to discover in the primrose 
something more than a yellow primrose. 

That the name of poetry has been too 
often “soiled with all ignoble use,” can- 
not be denied. There are those who are 
wont to declare that the name “gentle- 
man” and “lady,” has become ridiculous 
and practically devoid of significance, so 
much has it been degraded, and yet the 
real lady and gentleman must ever con- 
tinue to honor womanhood and manhood. 
So poetry has been and must ever be the 
ennobler and purifier of human thought 
and ideals. The practical and pessimistic 
Schopenhauer strikes a true note when 
he says that poetry is the art of exciting 
by words the power of the imagination, 
and that its province is to show by ex- 
ample what life and the world are,—in 
short, getting at the real meaning of 
things,—two minds utterly dissimilar, not 
to say antagonistic, Wordsworth and 
Schopenhauer pronouncing the same 
truth! 

Are we then to conclude that all great 
minds. must concur in opinion on the 
utility of poetry and its ennobling in- 
fluence upon civilization. Certainly fact 
does not sustain such a conclusion, We 
know that Carlyle insisted that nothing 
was Said in poetry which might not have 
been better said in prose, although his 
own pages are glowing with poetic 
thought as well as with the most pic- 
turesque word-painting, and, incredible 
as it may seem to the modern thinker, 
Pythagoras condemned the great bard 
Homer, to the horrible torments of Tar- 
tarus,—the almost god-like Plato exclud- 
ed poets from his republic, and Mon- 
tesquieu went so far as to define poetry 
as the “art of enchaining and _ stifling 
sound reason.” To these names may be 
added Fontenelle, Duclos, Lamotte and 
Buffon, who relegated poetry to the 


‘limbo of inutility, and cordially endorsed 


the action of Plato. 

In view then of the veneration which 
we feel for these renowned authorities, 
what can be our argument against their 
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dictum? The very simple one that the 
judgment of the wisest men is not in- 
variably just. There is no such thing as 
the dogma of infallibility in literature or 
science, inasmuch as the most obdurate 
and inveterate opinions are being con- 
tinually upset by the revelations of ex- 
perience and discovery. We know that 
Galileo was right, notwithstanding the 
opposition and execration of the so-called 
learned doctors of the church. Thales of 
Miletus, sinned by the error of ignorance 
when he declared that water “was the 
only element of all things.” Not less did 
Zeno of Eleas stultify himself, when he 
presumed to sustain the theory that 
“there was no motion.” It is plain that 
the fault lies wholly in the judgment or 
ignorance of men who, for lack of 
knowledge or experience or foresight, are 
to that degree incapable of forming a cor- 
rect opinion. 

But let us hear the opinion of authority 
as respectable as the verdict of Plato. 
Aristotle declared poetry to be more 
philosophical than history, because poetry 
deals with generals while history deals 
with particulars. Lord Bacon expands 
the same idea by extolling poetry as sub- 
mitting the shows of things to the desire 
of the mind,—a desire for a more ample 
greatness and a more exact goodness, as 
well as a more absolute variety than can 
be found in the nature of things. The 
most evident and most notable ground of 
the superiority of poetry is its solidity, 
its staying, enduring power. It is a well 
known fact that poetry is the real means 
of tradition in the transmission of human 
knowledge, and, during the protracted in- 
fancy of society, was the only vehicle of 
morality, history and legislation. Every 
nation on the globe is indebted to poetry 
for its first notions of virtue and justice, 
and largely, for its first models of great- 
ness and religion. The Cretans and 
Spartans received their first laws and 
precepts in the form of verse, and in this 
former were given the lessons of the 
most ancient philosophers and the laws 
of the most ancient systems. Poetry 
formed the habits of the Athenians, 
guided their policy and in the best sense, 
consolidated their government. The 
tables which contained the laws of Solon 
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were written in verse. The influences of 
poetry upon civilization is clearly traced 
in the Druids of the ancient Bretons, 
called “Vates,”—in the Elcaldros of the 
Excits, and in the bards of Germany. 
According to Strabo the ancient Turdule 
had their laws written in verse. The 
simple rhymes handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, on the common- 
place every day events and circum- 
stances of life, reveal the chosen means 
of crystallizing thought into the minds 
of the common people. A verse is easily 
recalled and remembered when it treats 
of the common-place and _ utilitarian. 
How logical then, is it that poetry should 
be the vehicle of transmitting thoughts 
which come within the domain of the 
highest intellect and imagination! 
Hence the proverbs and teachings of 
Asia as well as Europe are embodied in 
verse. The Zendavesta of the Persians 
and the sacred books of the Brahmins, 
the Mahaharat, the Bhagnat Geeta, the 
Shasters and Puranones, are in fact 
poems of law, morality and religion and 
the books of the Hebrews are virtually 
the same. The instruction delivered 
from Mount Horeb and Mount Sinai, 
possessed the magic and charm of poetry. 
Israel’s prophets and legislators were 
poets. The song which records the 
triumphant passage over the Red Sea is a 
heroic poem, and the literature of the 
world cannot show sublimer poetry than 
the Book of Job and the Psalms of David. 
Thus we see how the love of poetry 
and the desire for poetic form is rooted 
in the heart of the common people, and 
we also see the truth and force of the 
statesman’s words: “Let me make the 
songs of a nation and I care not who 
makes their laws,”—and how the natural, 
instinctive love of the poetic form 
justifies the declaration of Quintilian, 
when he said: “The heart cannot give 
admittance to that which is displeasing 
to the ear.” Indeed it is one of the 
characteristics of the healthy, genuine 
poetic nature that this love of poetry is 
rooted rather in the heart than in the 
head. The true poet is not a mere artist, 
a mechanical worker, a collector of 
mosaics, or a dilettante, but he is, above 
all things, a man among his fellow-men, 
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with a heart which beats in sympathy 
with theirs—but a heart with wider and 
larger sympathies, a heart of deeper, finer 
sensitivity, and of more intensity of feel- 
ing. It follows then in the nature of 
things, that nothing which pertains to 
man or to man’s experience and life, save 
that which is mean and ignoble, is un- 
worthy of treatment at the hands of the 
poet. Suffering and sorrow, joy and 
hope, past history and future destiny, all 
are within the domain of poetry ;—Quid 
quid agunt homines;”’—lies open to the 
poet, who by force of imagination, has 
the power to enter in and possess them by 
interpretation and re-creation, As he is 
the interpreter of nature, so is he the in- 
terpreter of science, and how truly does 
Wordsworth call poetry, “the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science,” and not only does 
this great poet of nature call poetry the 
impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of science, but in a finer 
sense he pronounces it to be “the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge.” 

Is it then illogical or unfair to surmise 
and even to believe that Plato and 
Pythagoras, sinned against poetry, so to 
speak, in ignorance of the truth. If Plato 
whom an eminent poet of our time calls 
the poet of philosophers, had possessed 
the light of experience and knowledge 
enjoyed by later generations, would not 
his opinion and utterance have been en- 
tirely otherwise? What would be his 
astonishment to see the influence, the 
tremendous power wielded over the 
literature and civilization of the world 
to-day by the poetry of his country and 
by the very poets he desired to exclude 
from his ideal republic? Could he and 
the wise Pythagoras re-assert the same 
pronouncement or exercise the same 
judgment they so vigorously maintained? 
We trow not. Rather would they ex- 
claim in heart-felt admiration of those 
whom they so severely censured and so 
cruelly ostracized : 


“Blessings be on them and eternal praise! 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler 
cares, 

The poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 
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Of truth, and pure delight of heavenly 
lays.” 

Surely Pythagoras, who was himself 
something of a dreamer and Plato, the 
statesman, must have possessed that live- 
ly feeling for a situation and the power 
to express it, which constitute the poet, 
and their failure to appreciate and con- 
sequently to value the work and destiny 
of poetry, must be due to the want of that 
knowledge and experience of the weight 
and power of poetry, which have become 
the heritage of posterity, 

To claim that the moral is the essential 

aspect of life and that in it poetry finds 
its true atmosphere, is so much a truism 
that it seems a platitude, yet no truth 
is more patent and so undeniable as the 
truth that poetry has a life in common 
with religion and draws its life from that 
which eye hath not seen and ear hath not 
heard. Poetry and religion are akin in- 
asmuch as both partake of and lay hold 
on the unseen and the supersensible. Both 
apprehend the invisible, but while re- 
ligion deals directly with the unseen, 
poetry finds its material in the things 
seen, and performs its fine function by 
drawing upon the unseen and penetrat- 
ing the things which are visible with a 
light from behind the veil. The cardinal 
assumptions of natural religion are the 
very home and premises of poetry—the 
fundamental tones, so to speak, which 
underlie all the strains and harmonies of 
the world’s highest and most enduring 
poetry. This is not only true of poetry 
which deals with Nature, but equally true 
of poetry which deals with human life 
and individual character. The higher 
unseen order of things is continually re- 
cognized by poets, either tacitly and in- 
ferentially or by positive expression. 
Who does not see in the work of the 
world’s greatest poets the serious con- 
viction that this world and time itself, 
are but the vestibule of an eternal state of 
being, and that man here lives in God 
and shall live in Him forever, and that 
existence here is but a preparation for the 
life hereafter. 
“O life! O death, O world, O time, 
O grave, where all things flow 
Tis yours to make our lives sublime, 

With your great weight of woe.” 


— 
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That doctrine which is the never fail- 
ing source of comfort to the Christian 
heart,—the doctrine of a Divine Provi- 
dence, is scarcely more emphasized in the 
pages of Holy Writ than in the pages of 
the poets, the Divine sympathy and in- 
terest in human and individual life is ap- 
parent in the work of poets who might 
be considered outside of orthodox 
Christianity—those who may at first 
sight seems to be more absorbed in the 
merely human side of things, not less 
than in such devout singers as Milton, 
Spenser, Dante and Wordsworth as 
for Shakespeare nothing can be truer 
than the words of a recent writer: 
“Shakespeare may or may not have been 
a religious man, but whatever his per- 
sonal views or feelings may or may not 
have been, the light by which he viewed 
life was the light of Christianity. The 
shine, the shadow, and the color of the 
moral world he looked upon were all 
caused or cast by the Christian Sun of 
Righteousness.” Surely no reader of 
Shakespeare will fail to discover that in 
his dramas, there is no great character, 
no depth of pathos, no climax of passion, 
where the thought of the other world 
is not present to add interest to what is 
done or suffered in this. And who does 
not feel the beauty of Shakespeare’s 
heroines? Differing from each other as 
they do, in some way their religious feel- 
ing, their spiritual nature, their pure and 
noble longings and yearnings are made 
manifest. As Ruskin has so aptly and 
significantly said and proven, it is woman 
who is the redeeming power of almost 
every one of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
great poet does not argue their excel- 
lence, or analyze their spiritual nature, 
he simply presents them, They walk be- 
fore us as do the high-minded, beautiful 
women we have met in our every day ex- 
perience, and we realize all that they are. 
The great dramatist has simply done the 
work of the true poet. 

And how true it is that the best and 
purest things which are given to us in 
life, not only elude, but defy analysis. 
Can we analyze our esteem for a friend? 
Does the most practical and common- 
place lover dissect his feelings toward his 
lady love, as the botanist tears apart the 
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petals of a flower in order to determine 
to what class it belongs? Does he 
analyze his emotions and challenge his 
admiration for each one of her charms 
and good qualities? Such love, we trow, 
would hardly pass in Cupid’s Court, and 
he who would offer his hand and heart as 
the result of this chemical analysis of his 
emotions, would richly deserve to be cast 
into outer darkness. We cannot explain 
why we love, we only know we do love, 
and so the poetry which merits the name, 
takes us unawares by captivating heart 
and imagination. Whenever the soul 
comes vividly into contact with any truth, 
whenever it realizes it and takes it home 
to itself with greatest intensity, there 
arises out of this contact a thrill of joy, 
a glow of emotion, a burst of deep feel- 
ing, and the expression of this joy, this 
intense feeling, this deep emotion is 
poetry, and hence, although poetry is as 
old as thought, it must ever remain 
young, renewing its vitality with every 
succeeding age and generation. 

That the poets are in sooth the truth- 
tellers, the prophets of every age, the 
world has learned long ago. With what 
eagerness does the bereaved heart seek 
comfort and consolation in the wealth 
of poetry which has been bequeathed to 
the generations of men is too evident to 
require any confirmation of argument. 
The one doctrine of the never-failing 
Providence of God, and the fatherhood 
of an almighty and omiscient Creator is 
the universal belief and teaching of the 
poets of every tongue. That recognition 
of and sympathy with the experience of 
individual life so dear to every human 
heart is one of the fundamental thoughts 
of poetry, because poetry must deal with 
life if it fulfils its vocation or obeys its 
own nature—it is the very raison d'etre 
of its existence. Nor is the Creator more 
a father to man than to the rest of the 
universe. The lines of the simple-hearted 
Blake show how fully he realizes the 
vocation of the poet: 


“A skylark wounded on the wing, 

Doth make the cherubs cease to sing. 
A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage.” 


We are not accustomed to include 
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Swinburne among the religious poets or 
thinkers and yet what a true note he 
strikes in the following words: 


“All crowns before His crown 
Triumphantly bow down, 
For pride that one more great than all 
draws nigh. 
All souls applaud, all hearts acclaim 
One heart benign, one soul supreme, one 
conquering name.” 


And can there be found among preach- 
ments or sermons a truer lesson for guid- 
ance or inspiration than is to be found in 
the famous Ode to Duty, beginning with 
the lines: 


“Stern daughter of the Voice of God, 
O Duty, if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide—a rod 
To check the erring and reprove.” 


Or a truer preacher than Words- 
worth! The many minds he has enlight- 
ened, informed and guided would indeed, 
if rightly estimated furnish an unanswer- 
able argument for the province of true 
poetry. In his work we find at once that 
high and excellent seriousness which 
Aristotle declares is one of the grand 
virtues of poetry and standing as he does 
as one of the great apostles of English 
poetry, he is a heritage for the American 
mind and character. 

Since then it ‘s so clearly proven by 
the thought and experience of the best 
and the wisest, that poetry has a mission 
to perform and has so far performed 
that mission to the world, it follows as 
a natural sequence that its work among 
the people of the United States, is far 
from being one of trifling character. The 
spirit of poetry might be said to have 
lived in America, long before the Puritan 
or the Cavalier set foot upon its shores. 
Those simple, untutored worshippers of 
the Great Spirit, who peopled the new 
world, without possessing the genius of 
the Greeks, seem to have shared in some 
sort, the Greek love of beauty. If the 
Greeks found gods and goddesses in 
fountains and streams and flowers and 
ocean, the uncivilized Red Man, bestowed 
names upon animate and inanimate na- 
ture which go far to prove that he had 
the poetic instinct. The whole of Ameri- 
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can territory teems with Indian names, 
all of which are significant of some 
quality or characteristic of the object so 


named and too, in the most beautiful and. 


spiritual sense. This of course proves 
nothing save that material for poetry is 
abundant, and the American poet finds 
his themes and ideas at hand if he has 
the eyes to see them. In other words 
there are things in American civilization 
and in the American individual life to be 
seen with the poetic sight, which is 
nothing more or less than seeing an ob- 
ject with sympathy, It may be a homely 
illustration, but we have often heard if 
we are acquainted with Mother Goose 
rhymes, that the cat who went to see the 
queen, saw the mouse under the chair, 
and nothing else but the mouse—we see 
what we bring the eyes to see. There is 
a kinship or sympathy between the poetic 
eye and the thing it looks upon, and this 
kinship to a large degree supplies what is 
called the poet’s inspiration—by it he 
sees into the life of things. As one of 
the German poets has said: 

“If the eye had not been sunny 

How could it look upon the sun.” 

And so to paraphrase Wordsworth, the 
poet must look with no unworthy eye into 
the forms of things. More than in America 
do things present themselves with a more 
vivid exactness to the penetrating and 
discriminating eye. 

It would not be pertinent in this paper 
to enter into a detailed criticism of 
American poets. Suffice it to say that 
there are gems of song in American 
poetry which the world has not failed to 
recognize. It must be with genuine 
regret that any true lover of poetry or 
of patriotism realizes the failure of 
Americans to recognize Poe in the early 
periods of his work, but that time of 
jealous partisanship is past and Poe is 
now appreciated by his own countrymen 
as well as by the critics abroad. A great 
inheritance came to America in her youth, 
as patrimony, so to speak, from which 
she could reap large dividends—the 
great wealth of English poetry. This 
wealth, far richer than that of any other 
nation, opens to her vast fields from 
which she can gather, and mines of 
treasure in which she can labor. Thus 
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THE MERMAID 


we see the material, the opportunity and 
the poetic insight are the possession of 
America, and with the beginning she has 
already made, the steps she has already 
taken, can we not safely predict for a 
future? 

With the immense variety of dramatic 
situation which her own civilization 
offers, the abundance of material which 
her territory provides, the distinct finger 
pointings of Providence which her own 
mistakes have both instigated and re- 
vealed, surely the poet’s eye in America 
has enough to see! 

That very sensitive and discriminating 
man, the author of Rab and His Friends 
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once most aptly said: “It is with poetry 
as with flowers and fruits, we would 
rather have them and taste them than talk 
about them. It is a good thing to know 
about a lily, its scientific ins and outs, its 
botany, its archeology, even its anatomy 
and organic radicals; but it is a better 
thing to look at the flowers themselves, 
and to consider how they grow.” 

So we have been considering how 
poetry does grow and how it should 
grow, and when we touch and taste the 
fruits and flowers of the poets of Canada 
and the United States shall we not believe 
that the future shall show a rich harvest 
of American poetry? 





THE MERMAID 


By ELIZABETH MAXWELL WOOD 


There is a creature, soulless—fair 
That rides like foam on the rolling deep 
Singing songs with a lingering air 
While the wild winds toy with her streaming hair 
And sailors dream in a fitful sleep. 


And, oh, the light of her eye beguiles, 
Her white arms beckon away, away, 

Now she is pleading, now she smiles, 

And wins men’s hearts with her witching wiles, 
Ah, woe be unto such as they. 


They say there is no more witchery, 

But haggard men who have dreamed that dream 
Must see her beckon continually, 
Now here, now there, on the open sea 

Her sweet voice lures and her white arms gleam. 
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By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES 


The illustrations sent by Miss Niles to accompany this article upon the picturesque group 
of summits which skirt Berkshire County, Massachusetts, have been used by us for our 


“Beautiful New England” Series. 


OR ever, since the world began, 
thy eye, 
Grey-headed mount, hath been 


upon these hills, 
Piercing the sky, with all thy sea of 
woods. 
David Dudley Field, Greylock. 

Greylock Reservation consists of a 
picturesque group of Taconac summits, 
which extend over seven miles—east and 
west, along the northern border of Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts. The iso- 
lated range is separated from the main 
Taconac Range, on the New York boun- 
dary, by Green River Valley; and from 
the Green Mountains, on the north and 
east, by the devious Hoosac Pass. 

The wheelman can easily pedal around 
the base of Greylock, without ascend- 
ing to any great elevation. Beginning 
at Williamstown Ctation, a romantic 
road leads up Green River Valley, west 
of the range, to an old road below Lanes- 
boro, which turns east over the foot- 
hills of Ragged Mountain to Berkshire 
village on the upper Ashawaghsac—the 
South Hoosac Branch. By following 
north, down this little river, to its junc- 
tion with the Mayunsac—the North 
Hoosac Branch in the city of North 
Adams, the tourist passes beneath the 
abrupt eastern face of Greylock, which 
lies wholly in the town of Adams. At 
North Adams, the traveler turns his face 
westward down the Hoosac Pass be- 
tween the Bald summit of the Green 
Mountains on the north, and Mount 
Williams of the Greylock spur of the 
Taconacs, on the south; and less than 
four miles below, arrives at the junction 
of Green River with the Hoosac, and 


completes the journey about the base of 
Greylock Reservation. 

The Ashawaghsac—the South Hoosac 
Valley, which separates Greylock Range 
from the Hoosac Tunnel spur of the 
Green Mountains, on the east, is exceed- 
ingly narrow, and affords little perspec- 
tive of the central ridge of the Greylock 
summits, against the horizon. 

“Or the huge shapes, that crouching at 
their knees; 

Stretch their broad shoulders, rough 
with shaggy trees.” 

The late Dr, John Bascom of Williams 
College, once wrote that: “Greylock 
like all great mountains, refuses to be 
looked at on such intimate terms.” The 
range, as viewed from the east and south 
in Berkshire, appears in a crouching or 
sitting posture. This is due to the gradual 
slope of the intervening foot-hills about 
its base. 

The northern and western views of 
Greylock, from the slopes of the Green 
and Taconac mountains are both sublime 
and picturesque, The range, as beheld 
from Burgess Cobble, overlooking the 
Hoosac Pass in Pownal, on the north, 
reveals the classical village of Williams- 
town, nestled at Greylock’s entire north- 
western base. Against the horizon line 
appear four or five distinct summits: 
On the left, Mount Williams towers 
abruptly from the floor of the Hoosac 
Valley, to an elevation of 3,040 feet; a 
mile southwest of this summit, and 80 
feet higher, towers Mount Fitch. Grey- 
lock, 3,505 feet high, is the central and 
highest shoulder of the range, although 
only two miles beyond Mount Fitch, it 
looms 400 feet higher, on its bald eastern 
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peak. One mile south of Greylock, ap- 
pears Mount Moore 600 feet lower; and 
a mile beyond Mount Moore rises Mount 
Griffin, frequently known as Saddle Ball. 
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hills of the Ragged Mountain sub-range, 
stretching about Greylock’s southern and 
eastern base. Mount Williams, Fitch, 
Greylock and Griffin all loom over 3,000 
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This peak is higher than Mount Moore, 
and only 220 feet lower than Greylock. 
The range slopes down suddenly from 
Mount Griffin to Jones’s Nose, rising 
2,100 feet high, to the founded foot- 
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feet high, and are the four highest pin- 
nacles of the State of Massachusetts. 
Greylock is described as the only two 
storied range in the state. It is sur- 
rounded by two lower sub-ranges each 
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of which, if removed to central Berk- 
shire, would appear sublime ranges by 
themselves. Raven Rock peak of the 
Ragged Mountain sub-range on the east, 
rises 2,500 feet high. It is united to the 
base of Greylock, by a belt of pasture 
land at the head of the Notch Valley, 
known as Bellow’s-Pipe Park, which has 
an elevation of 2,150 feet. Mount Fitch 
and Mount Williams are separated from 
the Ragged Mountains, by the Notch 
Valley, which extends northward two 
and one-half miles. The thousand 
springs of the region, form the Notch 
Brook, upon which is the famous Cas- 
cade ravine. Owing to the Reservoir of 
the North Adams Water Company in the 
center of the intervale, the Cascade has 
lost its pristine beauty. 

The Prospect Mountain sub-range, 
stretches about the northwestern base of 
Greylock. It is cut in two, by the Hop- 
per Brook, down to the very base of 
Greylock. The southern portion was 
designated about 1838, the “Lion 
Couchant Range” by Prof. Albert Hop- 
kins. Prospect Range on the north and 
east is united with Mount Williams, 
Fitch and Greylock, by a level pasture 
land, known as Wilbur Park, which like 
Bellow’s-Pipe Park rises 2,150 feet. Both 
these clearings are bordered with spruce 
and fir Christmas trees. The slopes of 
Simonds Peak, 2,500 feet, the highest 
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summit of the range, are brilliant with 
azalea or pinxster flowers in spring. The 
northern height of the range is known as 
Slope Norton, in memory of Chaplain 
John Norton, who headed the English 
captives to Quebec, after the burning of 
Fort Massachusetts in August, 1746. 

The Lion Couchant Range—a con- 
tinuation of Prospect Range, contains 
two summits which resemble a huge 
lion in repose, guarding the portal of 
The Hopper on the south. The highest 
summit known to-day, as Stoney Ledge, 
and The Bluffs, was designated the 
“Bald pate of the Lion Couchant” by 
Professor Hopkins. Later the name be- 
came corrupted to the insignificant name, 
Bald Mountain. There are several other 
Bald summits in the Hoosac Pass about 
the Greylock Range. The writer ven- 
tures to rechristen the summit, Mount 
Bascom, in memory of the late Dr. John 
Bascom of Williams College, who was a 
good friend and an active commissioner 
of Greylock Park Reservation. The 
lower western summit of the Lion 
Couchant Range was designated Mount 
Chadbourne, in memory of President 
Chadbourne of Williams College, by the 
late historian, Professor Arthur Latham 
Perry. Father west, beyond Mount 
Chadbourne, rises Deer Hill. On the 
south, the range descends gradually, and 
tapers out with the isolated hill known as 
Sugar Loaf. The Lion Couchant Range 
is united with Greylock, by a narrow belt 
of cleared pasture land, known as Bacon 
Park. It is separated from the main 
range on the north by the deep chasm of 
The Hopper, and on the south by another 
similar chasm, designated the Heart of 
Greylock. The Hopper is completely 
encompassed, like a miller’s hopper, on 
three sides. Its only outlet is that of 
the Hopper Brook pass, westward to 
Green River. 

The origin of the name, Greylock, for 
the highest summit of Massachusetts. is 
riot generally known to tourists climbing 
the mountain to get its good tidings. It 
is believed, that the name arose from a 
greylock of cloud-mist capping the sum- 
mit at dawn or sunset. But the true 
origin of the name, reaches back to the 
time of King Philip’s War, between 1675 
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and the death of the stern Woronoak 
chieftain, Grey-Lock, in 1724. Grey- 
Lock’s native Agawam hunting-ground 
occupied the site about Northfield and 
Springfield, in the Connecticut Valley, 
until he was forced from there by the 
Christian Pilgrims in 1675. 

Many changes have taken place along 
the Hoosac and Mohawk war-trails, 
about Mount Greylock and the Forbid- 
den Hoosac Tunnel Range, during the 
past two hundred and eighty-six years. 
The Hoosac and Mohawk War, which 
began in 1626, continued to rage for 
forty-three years through the Hoosac’s 
hunting-grounds, until Soquon and his 
Hoosac Bears, won the final conquest 
over Kryn and his Mohawk Bears, dur- 
ing the late autumn of 1669. 

The Hoosacs, known as Soquonsacs, 
under Captain Soquon—Uk-hooh-pauw 
—Owl-sachem or orator of the Abenakis 
Democracy, now returned from Coos 
Meadows, on the west bank of the Con- 
necticut, and took up his residence in the 
Hooh’s Valley of the Abenakis Nation. 
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The Mohican affix, ac, ic, ok, etc., all 
signify place or valley. Thus arose the 
designation Hoosac Valley—the hunting- 
grounds of the Hoo or Owl. The name, 
Housatonac or Hoosatonac is the over- 
mountain valley beyond the Hoosacs; 
and it was the residence of the Abenakis 
king and his orator and hero councillors. 

The Dutch Boer and French Walloon 
hunters of Rensselaerwyck and St. Croix 
manorlands in central Hoosac, were un- 
doubtedly the first Christians to ascend 
to the summit of Greylock. Dominie 
Michaelius in 1630 recorded that the 
burghers of Rensselaerwyck kept a cove- 
tous eye upon the MHoosacs’ deserted 
cornfields and fertile, pleasant vales, un- 
til the close of the Hoosac and Mohawk 
War. 

Meanwhile the covetous eyes and 
grasping hands of the English Pilgrims 
in the Connecticut Valley, led up to the 
Mohican’s revolution in 1675, headed by 
King Philip. Several fugitive bands of 


his savage army were forced up the Con- 
necticut and organized the St. Franci 
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tribe under the Jesuits in Canada. The 
Woronoak chieftain Grey-Lock — so 
called by the English, from his grey-lock 
of hair,—and his Agawam and several 
Wampanoag warriors, were attacked by 
Major Talcot’s Connecticut militia near 
the headwaters of the Housatonac and 
Hoosac valleys. Grey-Lock, and over 
two hundred warriors, torn and wounded, 
made their escape westward to the 
Mohicans at Potic village in the Catskill 
Mountains, and to Soquon’s Schaghticoke 
village on the lower Hoosac. 

In the spring of 1676, Governor Ed- 
mund Andros of New York, called a 
Witenagemot—Assemblage of the Wise, 
in order to establish peace between the 
Hoosac and Mohawk scouts and the 
fugitive New England warriors, with 
the Christians. He planted the Witen- 
agemote Oak or Treaty Tree of Peace 
and Welfare, near the junction of the 
Tomhannac Creek with the Hoosac, in 
the Vale of Peace, at Old Schaghticoke, 
where the aged oak still stands. About 
this time, Soquon and his Hoosacs re- 
organized with their eastern kindred and 
took the tribal name, Schaghticokes, 
arising from their council-fire, having 
been lighted near the confluence of two 
streams. The ancient Hoosacs’ hunting- 
grounds, thcreafter became known as the 
Hoosacs’ Valley of Mingling Waters, 
from its numerous branches, 

Before the dethronement of the Duke 
of York—as King James II., Governor 
Thomas Dongon of New York con- 
firmed the Hoosac Patent covering over 
70,000 acres of the Schaghticoke’s low- 
lands in central Hoosac during July, 
1688. But treaties appeared to have laid 
lightly, both on the Indians’ and Chris- 
tians’ conscience. The conquered Kryn, 
and several of his humbled Mohawks 
soon migrated to La Prairie on the St. 
Lawrence under the Jesuits in Canada. 
The revengeful Grey-Lock, before the 
opening of King Williams War in 1689, 
left Schaghticoke village. He built Fort 
St. Regis on the lower Missisquoi Falls 
in Champlain Valley, where he was 
joined by several praying Schaghticokes 
and Mohawks under the Jesuits. The 
region of St. Regis village was settled by 
mixed tribes of Delawares, Mohicans, 


Hurons and Mohawks, hostile to eacn 
other, and loyal in a certain savage de- 
gree, to the Dutch Protestants or French 
Jesuits with whom they had formerly 
lived. J. Fenimore Cooper in The Last 
of the Mohicans, describes the period of 
1757, among the mixed Hoosac and 
Mohawk warriors about St. Regis vil- 
lages. 

Painted warriors frequented the trails 
about Greylock’s base and guarded the 
Hoosac Mountain pass to Deerfield and 
the Agawam hunting-grounds until the 
death of Father Sebastian Rale in 1724. 
He was the commander of the St. Fran- 
cis and St. Regis Indian villages. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Christians, ven- 
turing to climb over the “Forbidder 
Hoosac Mountain,” never returned io 
their friends again; but, were, undoubt- 
edly scalped by Grey-Lock’s warriors. 


He continued to haunt his native 
Agawam hunting-grounds and burned 
the English settlements at Northfield, 


three times. After setting a torch to the 
village in 1724, he was also slain and the 
English secured his coveted scalp with 
its grey-lock of hair. 

After the death of Grey-Lock the 
Schaghticokes under the Protestant 
Dutch patroons, as well as the Stock- 
bridges under the English Pilgrims, he 
came discontented with the unjust treat 
ment of the Christians. Between six and 
eight hundred Schaghticoke warriors, 
headed by Queen Ester left their ancient 
Vale of Peace on the lower Hoosac, be- 
tween 1726 and 1733. They located at 
Grey-Lock’s Fort Regis village and at 
the St. Francis lodges under the Jesuits. 
The last sixty Schaghticokes deserte.! 
their village in Old Schaghticoke, on 
August 28, 1754, during the opening 
raids of the second French and Indian 
War. Several of their Stockbridge kin- 
dred also, deserted their Housatonac 
mission village, about Monument Moun- 
tain, soon after the Peace of Paris was 
signed in 1763, and moved to Pennsyl- 
vania and the Ohio Valley. 

It was not until fifteen years after 
Grey-Lock’s death, that the Generali 
Court of Massachusetts, commissioned 
Ephraim Williams, Sr., of Old Stock- 
bridge Indian mission, to survey one or 
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more townships on the upper Hoosac. 
Headed by surveyor Nathaniel Kellogg, 
and a Stockbridge Indian guide, Ephraim 
Williams, Sr., ascended to the summit of 
Greylock in June, 1739, in order to ob- 
serve the pleasant valleys about its base. 
The line between Adams and Williams- 
town, passing along the western brow of 
Greylock below the tower remains the 
same as originally surveyed. Surveyor 
Kellogg, however, met opposition from 
several Dutch Patroons from Albany, 
who owned large manorlands in central 
Hoosac, This appears to be the first 
record of the Dutch and English visit- 
ing the Greylock Range, and it was not 
a friendly meeting of ordinary hunters 
of wild game. It is evident that the 
Albany Gentlemen were headed by the 
sheriff of Rensselaerwyck Manor, and 
Captain Johannes Knickerbocker of 
Fort Schaghticoke, in the interest of the 
Schaghticoke sachems, who challenged 
the headwaters of the ancient Hoosac’s 
Valley about Greylock and the Forbidden 
Hoosac ranges. Undoubtedly, Captain 
Garrett Cornelius Van Ness of Fort St. 
Croix and Barnardus Bratt—the Pa- 
troons of Dutch Hoosac, were all present 
in the Hopper with Ephraim Williams, 
Sr., when he and surveyor Kellogg were 
forced to leave the region. The Dutch 
requested that the English first negotiate 
with the Schaghticokes for their Indian 
deed, covering the sources of all streams 
joining the Hoosac in the Greylock re- 
gion; and that the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts survey and establish the western 
boundary, bordering Rensselaerwycki 
Manor and Hoosac Patent lands. 

At that time the sheriff of Rensselaer- 
wyck, claimed that his manor extended 
four miles east of the confirmed twenty 
mile line, established after the English 
conquest of Dutch New Netherland 
which was founded about 1665. As a 
result several of the Dutch tenantry of 
Rensselaerwyck Manor, had as early as 
1724, pushed nearly four miles up the 
Hoosac Pass of the Taconacs, and 
settled between Kreigger Rocks and 
Weeping Rocks, in Pownal, on New 
Hampshire Grants, then believed to be a 
portion of Massachusetts. Governor 
Belcher later dispatched Richard Hazen, 
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to the Hoosac Valley, and he surveyed 
and established the present northern 
boundary of Massachusetts in April, 
1741. The western boundary, border- 
ing the Dutch manors of New York was 
not established, until long after the close 
of the American Revolution. 

At the opening of King George’s War 
—known in Massachusetts as Shirley’s 
War, Governor William Shirley directed 
Colonel John Stoddard and his militia 
to build Fort Massachusetts on the upper 
Hoosac. It was completed during the 
summer of 1745, although the Schagh- 
ticokes challenged the builders, and 
watched every movement of the Chris- 
tian soldiers marching over the “For- 
bidden Hoosac Mountain” trail to their 
Greylock hunting-grounds. As a natural 
result, the Indians aided by the French 
burned Fort Massachusetts the following 
summer. Governor Shirley, however, 
ordered the fort rebuilt, and in January, 
1749, Colonel William Williams, headed 
the survey of Bennington, on New 
Hampshire Grants, now Vermont, Dur- 
ing October following—ten years after 
the first survey of Adams and Williams- 
town, a second survey was completed, by 
Colonel Oliver Partridge and his sur- 
veyors, Nathaniel Dwight and Nathaniel 
Kellogg. They arrived at Fort Massa- 
chusetts, and climbed to the summit of 
Greylock by way of The Hopper. In his 
report Colonel Partridge considered both 
the intervale on the east, and the west 
slopes of Greylock, as exceedingly valu- 
able land. 

After the English had established 
their “club law” rights to the Schaghti- 
coke’s Hoosac Valley, the grandsons of 
Grey-Lock, aided by their St. Francis 
kindred, continued to molest the English 
garrison at Fort Massachusetts until the 
fall of Quebec and the burning of the 
St. Francis and St. Regis villages in 1759. 
There is no record proving that the Chris- 
tians of the upper Hoosac in Berkshire 
County purchased the Schaghticokes’ 
rights to the Greylock hunting-grounds. 
The Bennington settlers, however, nego- 
tiated with the Stockbridges, who had 
inherited the Schaghticokes rights, for 
their lands on the headwaters of the 
Walloonsac Valley in 1767. 
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The Hoosac and Mohawks loved to 
hunt about Greylock Mountain, and their 
River Bend camp-ground a mile north of 
Williamstown Square was said to be the 
most picturesque encampment on the 
Hoosac and Mohawk war-trail in New 
England. The dense pine and oak 
forests between River Bend, and the 
famous warm Sand Springs of Grey- 
Locks’ Agawam and Wampanoag war- 
riors were cleared by the pioneer settlers 
of Williamstown, between 1765 and 1775. 
The Bellow’s-Pipe Park, at the eastern 
base of Greylock was the haunt of bear, 
deer and wild turkey, and it was held 
sacred, as St. Onetho’s hunting-ground. 
“Oft Soquon, of Great Soquis race, 
Sang in the Bellow’s holy hunting-place, 
Where Onetho—the phantom chieftain 

hies, 
Wielding his lightning weapons of the 
skies.” 

William Cullen Bryant, A Legend of 
the Delawares and Mohicans. 

Long after Soquons and Grey-Locks 
ancient Hoosacs and Wampanoags were 
driven from Mount Greylock hunting- 
grounds and peace was established; the 
Pilgrim settlers of Northfield, Spring- 
field and Deerfield beheld the stern brow 
of the giant of the north, capped with a 
greylock of cloud. This reminded them 
of the frowning visage of the grey- 
headed chieftain Grey-Lock gazing down 
upon them in his native Agawam Valley. 
The name, Grey-Lock distinguished the 
summit until the English settlers in 
Pontoosac—now Pittsfield looking north- 
ward beheld the “twin thrones of the 
north” which reminded them of a giant’s 
Saddle Ball or Saddleback. These names 
still cling to portions of the range to-day. 

“Near Lake Onota, says the late Dr. 
Bascom, “one best sees the origin of the 
designation of ‘Saddle Mountain.’ Mount 
Griffin is the ball of the saddle and Grey- 
lock the cantle, while the distance be- 
tween them is much foreshortened. The 
depth of the saddle is 600 feet and the 
length 10,000 feet. The phantom horse- 





man, checking rein and standing in his 
stirrups, can survey the mountains, hills 
and valleys of four adjoining states.” 

Dr. John Bascom, Greylock Reserva- 
tion, 1907. 
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The first record of the name, Grey- 
lock, as applied to the height of land of 
Massachusetts, appears in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s American Note-Book. The 
prose-master describes his stage-coach 
ride between Pittsfield and the North 
Village of Adams July 26, 1838, At the 
South Village of Adams Hawthorne 
asked the stage-driver, Platt, the name of 
the mountain rising abruptly on his left. 
He replied, that it was a “very high hill” 
known by the name Greylock, a poetic 
designation, records Hawthorne, which 
he greatly preferred to the more common 
name, Saddleback. 

“Mountains,” wrote John Ruskin, 
“seem to have been built for the human 
race, as at once their schools and 
cathedrals.” Perhaps no other range of 
mountains has been so fortunately 
builded, as Greylock, for the instruction 
of the human race. It towers against 
the horizon, in full view of Williams Col- 
lege on the north; Lenox and Pittsfield 
seminaries on the south, and casts its 
sunset shadows, as a benediction over the 
State Normal School, at its eastern base 
in the city of North Adams. The Grey- 
lock Range is accessible, and its base is 
only six hours ride from New York and 
Boston. The poet Bryant, in 1811, wrote 
in his satire, Descriptio Gulielmopolis, 
while at Williams College, a description 
of the valley. He confessed that he was 
inspired by the mountains grandeur: 


“Safe from the morning’s golden eye, 
And sheltered from the western breeze 
These happy regions, bosomed lie. 


‘“Hemmed in with hills, whose heads as- 
pire 

Abrupt and rude, and hung with woods; 

Amid these vales I touch the lyre, 

Where devious Hoosac rolls his floods.” 


After the opening of the Free School 
of Williamstown in 1790, and its reor- 
ganization as Williams College three 
years later; the students began to climb 
to the summit of Greylock, for recreation 
and inspiration. Chester Dewey, an 
early graduate of the college was en- 
gaged as instructor of literature and 
natural history in 1810. Samuel J. Mills, 
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ProFEssoR ALBERT HOPKINS, 
Leader of the Mountain Day Excur- 
sions and Founder of the Alpine 
Club of Williamstown, 1853. 


Jr.—the “Father of American Foreign 
Missions” had just graduated, and the 
following year, William Cullen Bryant— 
destined to be the first distinguished 
American poet, arrived at Williams. It 
was a few years later in 1817, that Pro- 
fessor Dewey invited Ames Eaton—a 
graduate of Williams—then at Yale Col- 
lege, to give a course of lectures on 
mineralogy and botany to the students at 
Williams. Professor Eaton’s classes 
soon comprised sixty-three students, in- 
cluding the name of Ebenezer Emmons. 
He subsequently became the discoverer 
and founder of the Taconac system in 
geology in 1840. It was during Eaton’s 
lecture on botany at Stockbridge in June, 
1817, that Albert Hopkins—youngest 
brother of the subsequent President 
Mark Hopkins of Williams, heard of 
Ebenezer Emmons. Young Hopkins and 
Emmons were later destined to be closely 
associated, in the advancement of botany, 
geology and astronomy between 1835 
and 1872. 

Between the opening of Eaton’s lect- 
ures at Williams in 1817 and his death 
in 1842, he had traveled 17,000 miles 
lecturing and surveying. Every state in 


the Union—except five authorized sur- 


veys and he lectured to over 7,000 
students. He published the first text- 
books on botany and geology in this 
country between 1817 and 1824 and is 
recognized as the pioneer in these 
sciences in the United States. Professor 
Chester Dewey, after the opening of 
Eaton’s lectures on botany at Williams, 
began the study of the genus Seges. Be- 
fore his deat’. he had collected the finest 
herbarium of this genus in the world 
which he presented to the Natural His- 
tory Museum at Williamstown. 

It was during President Edward Dorr 
Griffin’s term at Williams, between 1821 
and 1833, that the Mountain Day excur- 
sions were organized, Sometime between 
1824 and 1832, President Griffin headed 
a party of natural history students, and 
directed the building of the first tower 
on the summit of Greylock. The prose- 
master Hawthorne, recorded in _ his 
American Note-Book, under date of July 
26, 1838, that the stage-coach driver 
Platt, informed him: “That several 
years since the students of Williams Col- 
lege erected a building for an observatory 





Dr. JoHN Bascom, 
Late Commissioner of Greylock Park 
Reservation. 
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on the top of Mount Greylock, and em- 
ployed him to haul the material for its 
construction.” He boasted, that he was 
the first man to drive an ox-team to the 
summit. President Griffin, mounted on 
horseback, rode ahead of the team and 
led the way. Griffin’s Tower, however, 
passed away several years before Haw- 
thorne’s visit to Hoosac Valley. 

The second tower on Greylock was 
known as the Meteoroligical Observatory. 
Professor Hopkins, aided by Tutor 
Coffin, headed a party of Williams Col- 
lege students, during the summer of 
1841 and built the tower. Professor 
Hopkins organized “bees” among the 
Hopper farmers and a road was built 
about Mount Bascom, through Bacon 
Park to the summit of Greylock. The 
first story of the tower was made of solid 
logs, forming a cubical blockhouse twenty 
feet square. Two retreating stories were 
built above the blockhouse, each twenty 
feet high. They were constructed of 
framed timbers, sawed at Pettit’s saw 
mill on Hopper Brook, and hauled to the 
summit, 

The third story chamber of the obser- 
vatory, according to the late William D. 
Porter of the class of 1850, contained 
anemometers, barometers, self-register- 
ing thermometers, wind-registers and 
other instruments, furnished chiefly by 
Professor Hopkins and Tutor Coffin. 
Professor Hopkins in 1838 dedicated his 
Astronomical Observatory on East Col- 
lege Hill, and is recognized to-day as the 
“Father of Astronomy” in this country. 
Both Professor Hopkins and his brother, 
President Hopkins, believed that the 
teacher should make nature the principal 
and let her do her own teaching. “Have 
the means and apparatus to do this fully, 
and your course loses the character of 
mere book-learning. And though you 
do not advance science immediately, yet 
you kindle fires. You incorporate your 
course into the very being. You awaken 
thoughts and feelings ‘that shall perish 
never,’ ” 

It was the custom on Mountain Day at 
Williams College, according to William 
D. Porter, as early as 1846, for a party 
of thirty students to ascend to the 
Meteorological Observatory and remain 
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over night on Greylock. They slept on 
the floor in the second story chamber, 
with their feet toward the huge wood 
stove, in the center of the room—closely 
packed like sardines in a box. Long be- 
fore dawn they were mounted on the 
tower, to greet the white light of morn- 
ing, and observe the rosy glow, flood the 
neighboring summits, while the valleys 
far below, slumbered in shadows. 

Both Hawthorne and Thoreau believed 
that Mount Greylock was built for the 
inspirations of the students and travelers 
climbing to its summit. The former, as 
he beheld the white steepled village of 
Williamstown, through a vista of cloud 
mists from the slopes of Mount Williams 
during August, 1838, exclaimed that: 


“It was like a day-dream to look at it ;and 


the students ought to be day-dreamers, 
all of them,—when cloud-land are one 
and the same thing with the substantial 
earth.” The poet-naturalist Thoreau 
visited Hopkin’s Tower on Greylock dur- 
ing the summer of 1846, and has left a 
description of his visit to Hoosac Valley 
in his book entitled: A Week on the 
Concord and the Merrimac Rivers. He 
slept in Hopkin’s Tower and observing 
its object said that: “It would be no 
small advantage if every college were 
thus located at the base of a mountain, as 
good at least as one well-endowed pro- 
fessorship, It were as well to be educat- 
ed in the shadow of a mountain as in 
more classical shades....Every visit to 
its summit would, as it were, generalize 
the particular information gained below, 
and subject it to more catholic tests.” 
Geological students at Williams, have 
been studying the formative rocks of 
Greylock, Equinox and AZlous—the three 
highest summits of the Taconac Moun- 
tains for ninety-five years—since Amos 
Eaton in 1817, inspired youns Ebenezer 
Emmons, then a student at Williams to 
solve the difference in the Taconac rocks, 
from those of the Green Mountain 
Range, a few miles eastward. Dr. Em- 
mons discovered distinct proof of his 
Taconac system in geology, both on 
Stone Cobble, now Mount Emmons— 
along the base of Green Mountain Range, 
opposite Mount Williams and Slope Nor- 
ton; and in a ravine south of Berlin Pass 
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over Mount Hopkins, on the main 
Taconac Range in 1840. The Mohican 
name Taconac first arose from the term, 
Tohkoneac—distinguishing a bubbling 
spring near Copake Lake, on the west 
side of the main Taconac Range. Living- 
ston’s Taghkanic Tract, was purchased 
of the Mohican king and his councillors 
residing about Monument Mountain in 
Housatonac Valley, In time, the name 
of Tohkonac Spring, designated the en- 
tire Taconac Range—distinguished for 
its rocky, woodsy mountains, full of 
caves, bubbling springs and huge 
quartzite and marble boulders; which 
glistened on the hillsides, and were 
known to the Hoosacs’ as Manitou 
Asenisah—Spirit-stones. 

Tourists, climting to Greylock, believe 
it to be a summit of the Green Mountain 
Range. Yet, the Green and Taconac 
ranges d‘ffer widely in their structure 
and formations, and have individual 
forests, peculiar to their formative rocks. 
The Green Mountains are a strong, un- 
broken wall of granite, quartzite and 
iron; their summits are covered with 
evergreen spruce and fir; and their 
slopes and valleys with hemlock, pine 
and mixed wood. The Taconac Moun- 
tains are a ruined chain of isolated peaks 
of soluable shists marble and limestone 
poised upon an insoluable floor of 
quartzite. The schistose summits and 
hills are clothed with beach, birch, maple, 
oak and chestnut; and their slopes and 
valleys with mixed wood and conifirs 
peculiar to both ranges—the rocks of 
which overlap in the Hoosac Pass be- 
tween the two ranges. 

The oldest rock of the Greylock Range, 
is that of the Green Mountain quartzite, 
1,000 feet in depth, formed in the Lower 
Cambrian time. It is observed along the 
Hopper Brook, and underlies the entire 
range; and reappears again on the cliffs 
of Monument Mountain in central Berk- 
shire, where the Green Mountain rock 
ends. Overlying the quartzite rests a 
stratum of rather soluable Stockbridge 
limestone, 1,000 feet in depth. It is ex- 
tensively quarried above the New Eng- 
land Limekilns, at the base of Ragged 
Mountains in Adams and North Adams. 
Above these so-called lower limestones 
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is found a layer of Berkshire schists in- 
termixed with soluable Bellow’s Pipe or 
upper limestones, 600 feet in depth. The 
fourth and crowning stratum of Grey- 
lock, consists of Taconac schists, of in- 
termediate hardness, 2,000 feet in depth. 
This rock caps all the highest summits 
and hills of the range. The time required 
for the deposition of the four strata of 
rock material, of which Greylock is con- 
structed, according to calculators of 
geologic time ,is estimated between 
:,000,000 and 10,000,000 years. This 
covered all of the Cambrian and Lower 
Silurian time. 

The Lower Cambrian quartzite floor 
of Greylock is composed of beach sand, 
pebbles and boulders, and marks the ad- 
vance of the ancient ocean over a rocky 
land surface, which had already been 
subjected to atmospheric erosion. The 
accompanying ledges of pudding-stone 
conglomerates of limestone known as 
Weeping Rocks in the Hoosac Pass of 
Pownal are composed of pre-Cambrian 
sand, pebbles and boulders cemented to- 
gether with calcareous material. Geo- 
logist Dale says that: “It is evident that 
at no great distance from where Greylock 
now is there was land in Cambrian time. 
From that shore the ocean probably 
stretched westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and northward to the St. Lawrence” 
about the base of the Laurentian High- 
lands, 

The legend of the Hoosac and Little 
Hoosac valleys reveal that they have been 
submerged by three successive shallow 
seas between the Lower Cambrian and 
the Lower Silurian time. Their suc- 
cessive recessions were followed by three 
crustal movements of the earth’s sur- 
face. One of which during the Ordovi- 
cian or Hudson age produced a crinkling 
pressure of the earth’s surface which 
forced up the Taconac schists crowning 
the Greylock group, and the entire 
Taconac Range west of the Green Moun- 
tains. 

T. Nelson Dale, Geological History of 
Greylock, 1906. 

The peculiar Taconac rocks stretch 
from Fishkill, Dutchess County, New 
York, two hundred miles northeast to the 
Rutland marble region of the Green 
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Mountain State, where they taper out 
two miles south of Brandon village. 

The most interesting legend of Grey- 
lock, ‘“‘must ever remain the unwritten 
one—the one,” says geologist Dale, 
“written only in negative evidence.” 
When time was young Greylock towered 
nearly twice as high as it does to-day. 
His sweltering brow wore a grey-lock of 
cloud mist beneath the scorching rays of 
the Lower Cambrian sun, and his stone 
face ruffled the waves, during the Upper 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, Jura- 
Trias, Cretaceous and Tertiary periods. 
These periods, all together, are only one 
ana three-fourths as long as the Cam- 
brian and Ordovician periods. Geologist 
Dale says, “There were two long proc- 
esses involved in building Greylock, the 
one constructive, the other destructive.” 
It is to the latter that the ruined Taconac 
Range owes its sculptured beauty and 
graceful wave-like summits. 

The age of Greylock—one of the most 
venerable chieftains in the world, can 
best be understood by beholding the deep 
wrinkles of time in the Hopper chasm, 
from either Simonds Peak or Mount 
Bascom which guards the portal of the 
Hopper Brooks pass. Geologist Dale 
estimates that there has been removed 
a pyramid of soluable rock one mile 
square at the base, and 1,500 feet high, 
through the narrow pass of Hopper 
Brook to Green River and thence to the 
ocean. Enough soluable schists and lime- 
stones, about the base of Greylock, has 
been removed to build a mountain range. 

The language of the Ice Age, during 
Quaternary time is written to-day upon 
the bald schistose face of Greylock. The 
striae or scratches have a_northwest- 
southeast direction. It is not easily esti- 
mated by geologists, how much erosion 
about Greylock occurred in pre-Glacial 
time or how much was sculptured about 
the range in Glacial time. 

After the crystal, Glacial peaks of the 
Laurentian Highlands, on the site of 
Niagara Falls, receded northward—the 
original rivers flowing southwest over 
Greylock’s shoulders, reversed their 
course—southward down the Hudson 
Valley. After a time local glaciers cap- 
ped Greylock, Equinox and AZlous of the 
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Taconas, and the Dome and Hoosac 
Range of the Green Mountains. The 
streams flowing from these ice-capped 
summits, formed Lake Bascom at their 
base. For a time, the hollow was filled 
to its brim, and overflowed its moun- 
tainous shores. Waterfalls pouring over 
the Greylock Range at different periods, 
formed pot-holes in The Notch and The 
Hopper, which eroded into the soluable 
heart of the rocky mountain side, wrest- 
ling with the giant Greylock himself. The 
distance between the belt of pastureland 
in the Bellow’s Pipe, on the east, and the 
Inner Hopper on the west side of Grey- 
lock, is not over half a mile distance. 
The volume of water leaked down 
through the pot-hole caverns and formed 
underground rivers, which flowed 
through the center of the Hoosac Pass 
of the Taconacs. In time, the marble 
and shistose arches spanning The Hop- 
per, The Notch and the Sayunsac and 
Ashawaghsac valleys broke away. All 
that now remains is the Natural Bridge 
in the Mayunsac Valley, above North 
Adams; and various caves in Ragged 
Mountains, Mount Anthony and 
Elous, which mark the channels of the 
underground streams, through both the 
Hoosac and Walloonsac valleys. Ac- 
cording to Geologist Dale, the terraced 
shores of Lake Bascom reveal that it had 
a depth of 600 feet 10,000 years ago, 
about the base of Greylock. After the 
final breaking away of the marble arches 
spanning the natural dam of the Hoosac 
Pass at Kreigger Rocks in Pownal, the 
Hoosac Valley was soon completed, as 
we behold it to-day, and the Hoosac 


River system took place. Tumbling 
bergs of ice during the Glacial time 
freighted with quartze, marble and 


granite boulders from the north, were 
hoisted along the terraced slopes of 
Greylock and Hoosac Mountain, where 
the stones rest to-day. The ancient seer 
Soquon of the Hoosacs recognized those 
sparkling stones of marble on the moun- 
tain side, and significantly called them 
Manitou-aseniah—Great _Spirit-stones. 
The gigantic upheavals of Lower Cam- 
brian quartzite in the region were at- 
tributed to Hobbamocko—the Evil Spirit 
or Devil whom the Hoosacs recognized 
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as the god of thunder and earthquakes. 

The Alpine Club of Williamstown— 
the oldest mountain organization in this 
country, for recurrent pedestrine moun- 
tain climbing, was organized by Profes- 
sor Albert Hopkins in April, 1863. In 
a measure, it replaced the Mountain Day 
excursions at Williams and included both 
gentlemen and lady members. The late 
Samuel H. Scudder—a _ distinguished 
naturalist, and Professor Paul A. Chad- 
bourne were among the leaders of the 
club while at Williams College. Profes- 
sor Hopkins—the Chronicler of the 
Club—recorded many excursions to The 
Hopper and The Heart of Greylock. 

The members of the Alpine Club in 
1864 camped three days at Bacon’s—the 
town poor-house located in Bacon Park. 
The ladies occupied the ground floor and 
the gentlemen retired to the barn for 
quarters. Nine members, including 
several ladies ascended the steep western 
face of Greylock by way of the March 
Cataract ravine—probably the only 
tourists to ever perform the feat. At 
one point in the ravine, it was estimated 
that a view could be had of a continuous 
thread of water nearly five hundred feet 
in length, during spring time. The ex- 
cursion was chronicled by Professor 
Hopkins under the title: Baconian 
Reminiscences ; or, The Short and Simple 
Annals of the Poor-House. 

Samuel H, Scudder, Appalachia IV: 
pp. 45-54, November, 1884 

The famous Camp Ground of the 
Alpine Club was chosen by Reverend 
John Denison—one of the members of 
the club, near the head of Camp Brook 
on the south side of Bacon Park over- 
looking The Heart of Greylock, on the 
south, and The Hopper chasm on the 
north. The Heart of Greylock is a 
minature counterpart of the stupendous 
amphitheatre of The Hopper, and like it, 
is freshened by a thousand springs 
gushing forth to form a semi-circle of 
cascades. The streams rise along the 
brow of Greylock and Mount Moore, 
and leap down to the very base of the 
mountain and find an outlet in Jeruselem 
Brook — known locally as Roaring 
Branch. 
Clouds have frequently broken over 
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Greylock and resulted in landslides 1,000 
to 1,500 feet in height. A notable land- 
slide in the Inner Hopper was visited by 
the Alpine Club on November 4, 1864. 
The thin leaf mould, laden with snow, 
loosened by the cloudburst, rushed 1,000 
feet below to the very floor of The Hop- 
per. Another cloudburst occurred along 
the eastern face of Greylock during 
August, 1802, which is visible from the 
village of Adams. Six or eight huge 
stone stairs were laid bare of every 
vestige of vegetation in the path of the 
torrent. It is known to-day as The 
Slide-trail and the Chieftain’s-stairway. 

The Hopper Brook at the western base 
of Greylock, is formed by the junction 
of Bacon Brook and its numerous 
branches on the south, with Money 
Brook and its multitude of streams from 
the north. The March Cataract rises on 
a branch of Bacon Brook, along the 
western face of Greylock—1,900 feet 
above the floor of The Hopper. It is 
the highest water fall in the State of 
Massachusetts, although as its name im- 
plies is not permanent. It is formed by 
the melting of the snow on Greylock’s 
summit during March. The Cascade was 
discovered by Professor Hopkins while 
heading the Alpine Club in 1864, After 
August thunder storms the torrents leap 
down in successive cascades over the 
stone benches, which rise one above 
another in semi-circular tiers like seats 
in a theatre. Beneath the overhanging 
rocky shelves is found hanging moss dur- 
ing dry weather that is constantly 
freshened by the hidden springs in the 
ravine. 

The two highest permanent water- 
falls in Massachusetts are located on a 
branch of Money Brook, which rises 
near the sky line of Mount Fitch. They 
were discovered by Professor Hopkins in 
June, 1869, while heading the Alpine 
Club. He first beheld the lower cascade 
which he christened Wawbeek Falls, ris- 
ing about 1,800 feet above the floor of 
The Hopper. A fifth of a mile above 
Wawbeek Falls he located the cascade 
which he named Sky Falls. They are 
not accessible to tourists visiting the 
summit of Greylock; Professor Hopkins 
asid that: “The falls are in a dell so 
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deep and lonely that to most persons they 
are destined to remain forever among 
the myths of Greylock.” 

The Hopper chasm resembles a miller’s 
hopper, and undoubtedly was designated 
by the first Dutch and English hunters 
and surveyors visiting the region, be- 
tween 1688 and 1739. Soon after the 
incorporation of Williamstown a remote 
ravine on Money Brook was known to a 
gang of counterfeiters. Here they built 
a log cabin and hauled a chest of tools, 
with which to hammer out Spanish dol- 
lars and possibly Pine-tree shillings, then 
in circulation in Massachusetts, The 
haunt of the gang was discovered by a 
hunter and their chest of tools captured. 
The unknown outlaws escaped, al- 
though Caleb Gardiner, son of Captain 
Caleb Gardiner of the Gardiner Tavern 
of Hancock, south of Williamstown, was 
later hung at Albany in 1786 for passing 
counterfeit Spanish dollars. The sig- 
nificant name, Money Brook, clings to 
The Hopper region although its origin 
’ is nearly forgotten, 

A magnificent northern view of The 
Hopper is obtained from The Vista of 
the Alpine Club, at a point above their 
Camp Ground, on the brow of Greylock. 
The eye ranges northwestward through 
the portal of the Hopper Brook pass, be- 
tween Simonds Peak on the north, and 
Mount Bascom on the south, and beholds 
the church steeples and college towers of 
Williamstown. The late Dr. Bascom 
said: “Nature has rarely given a more 
exquisite frame to a more delightful pic- 
ture.” The views of the Williamstown 
valley from Mount Bascom and Simonds 
Peak during the autumnal coloring of 
October are unsurpassed. The grandeur 
of the views from the summit of Grey- 
lock impress the beholder with vastness 
and immensity. The eye ranges two 
hundred miles both north and south, as 
well as nearly the same distance east and 
west. No such a detached group of moun- 
tains can be found elsewhere in New 
England, or broadly speaking in this 
country. The Hopper, as beheld from 
the main Taconac Range—seven miles 
west of Greylock confronts the beholder 
with a magnificent background. Dr. 
Bascom said, “Greylock standing just 
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back of The Hopper, appears as a chief 
seen through the open door of his tent.” 

It was a happy, beneficent thought 
which led to the incorporation of the 
Greylock Park Association on April 15, 
1885, At that time the Association owned 
only 4,000 acres about the summit of 
Greylock. At a meeting held in Novem- 
ber following the incorporation of the 
Association, $4,425 was reported as paid 
in and expended for building an exten- 
sion of the North Adams Road from 
Walden Farm, in the Notch Valley to the 
Summit, a !og house, log barn and the 
present iron tower, fifty feet in height. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Greylock Park Association, Novem- 
ber 21, 1899, it was voted to convey their 
property to the State of Massachusetts. 
The Legislature having on June 20, the 
year previous, established the Greylock 
Park Reservation of 10,000 acres, con- 
ditioned on the State’s attainment of the 
present land, buildings and tower, owned 
by the Greylock Park Association, free 
of all expenses. It was not until the lat- 
ter part of 1900 that the Association was 
able to release their claims, and turned 
over the property to the State. 

The State, according to the report 
made June 5, 1906, has appropriated 
$91,000 for the purchase of the 10,000 
acre reservation. Over 8,243 of that 
amount of acreage has been purchased 
and enclosed with fences, and intersected 
by numerous roads and trails. The an- 
nual support of the Reservation, requir- 
ing $25,000 is assumed by the Berkshire 
County people. A more commodious inn 
is sadly needed on the Summit of Grey- 
lock for entertainment of tourists wish- 
ing to remain over night. Log houses in 
Bellow’s-Pipe Park and in Wilbur and 
Bacon Parks would be frequently oc- 
cupied also by camping parties, not wish- 
ing to climb to the summit of Greylock 
the same day. The late Dr. John Bascom 
one of the pioneer commissioners of the 
Reservation, in a report to the writer last 
Christmas, stated: “Greylock Reserva- 
tion is a gift to the people. It should 
have an educating as well as a stimulat- 
ing influence on all classes. It was hoped, 
and is still hoped, that the wealth of 
those born within sight of Greylock or 
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resorting to its neighborhood for summer 
relaxation, would be freely used for suit- 
able buildings on the summit.” 

Between five and eight thousand 
tourists annually register their names at 
the summit of Greylock, and undoubt- 
edly three thousand ascend the mountain 
during the closed season who do not 
register. An electric railroad has been 
proposed to the summit, but at present a 
four-horse stage-coach from North 
Adams makes two trips to the summit 
every week, for those not wishing the 
pleasure of a long walk and blistered 
feet. 

The roads leading summitward, from 
the north, south, east and west ap- 
proaches of the range, have been nearly 
completed. The summit is encircled with 
the picturesque Crown Road, affording 
vistas of the valley below. A trail leads 
west from the North Adams Road to a 
cliff overlooking the yawning chasm of 


the Inner Hopper, a mile below the. 


Tower. Another road leads down to 
The Vista and Alpine Club’s Camp 
Ground, and thence to The Bluffs of 
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Mount Bascom, from the Lanesboro and 
Pittsfield Road. There still remains to 
be completed the East Road from Adams 
village, which in time will connect with 
the West Road from Williamstown, lead- 
ing up through The Hopper and Bacon 
Park. 

The Slide or Chieftain’s stairway is 
designated on the eastern side of the 
Crown Road, as is the Bellow’s-Pipe 
Park trail of Hawthorne and Thoreau. 
Trails should be laid out to the March 
Cataract, Wawbeek and Sky Falls in The 
Hopper and to the Cascades in the Heart 
of Greylock, 

It has been well said that: ‘Massa- 
chusetts, with her back to the sea, faces 
the continent in peace, as she first faced 
it in border warfare,” along the moun- 
tains and valleys, which cluster about the 
commanding giant of the northwest, ap- 
propriately designated Greylock, in 
memory of the frowning visage of the 
chieftain Grey-Lock who guarded the 
trail of the Forbidden Hoosac Tunnel 
Mountain against the incursions of the 
Pilgrims. 


THE EAGLE 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


Swift he hurls from dizzy heights, 


Soul of the Over-world, 


Cleft from the rock’s jagged, charred waste, 

Silent and sullen he sweeps and he sways,— 

Now swift like a Demon of pitiless Woe 

Now he hangs on the ether, rides the fierce winds, 
Now he coaxes them,—lulling, caressing their frenzy. 
Not eagle, but Aeolian harp 

Strong, strung, taut pinioned to the air. 

Chant low thy rhythmic minor spell, 

Dash out thy whirr of frenzy chromatic, 

Spin, spin thy symphony,—message majestic. 


No bird steeped in humour of Earth-fumes, thy kin; 
Breath of the fierce first-force, 


Destruction begot thee. 


Unerring in aim as the wild wind thou ridest, 

No song thine, but in thy dark silence 

The message of thunder; dissonant Death in thy scream. 
Fragment of chaos,—Twin of the War-God, 


Soul of the awful mid-air. 








Klaw and Erlanger’s production of the 
musical comedy de luxe, “The Pink 
Lady” is at the Colonial Theatre direct 
from its wonderfully successful engage- 
ment at the New Amsterdam Theatre in 
New York city where it stayed for nearly 
a year and was seen by over half a mil- 
lion people. 

“The Pink Lady” is the finest achieve- 
ment of the musical comedy productions 
upon the American stage. It is more 
after the fashion of opera bouffe which 
did so much to elevate the tone of the 
French stage when Offenbach and similar 
geniuses turned their attention to the 
lighter forms of music. 

This new addition to the field is a 
comedy in three acts with a score that 
forms an integral part of the story’s 
developments and abounds in numbers 
which were woven into the thread with a 
regard for their fitness rather than for 
mere musical effects. Mr. C. M. S. 
McLelland wrote the book and lyrics 
after an adaptation of the French farce, 
“Le Satyre,” by Georges Berr and Marcel 
Guillemaud which ran in its original form 
for a year at the Palais Roval in Paris. 
The music was composed by Mr. Ivan 
Caryll long identified with the greatest 
successes of the Gayety Theatre in Lon- 
don. In his “Pink Lady” score Mr. 
Caryll has outdone himself, 

The New York production and cast 
will be brought to Boston intact and it is 
expected that they will establish as en- 
viable a record at the Colonial as they 
did in the metropolis. The original pink 
of perfection chorus will also be seen on 
this occasion. In the cast will be found 
such favorites as Frank Lalor, Hazel 
Dawn, Alice Dovey, Jack Henderson, 
Alice Hegeman, Crauford Kent, Harry 
Depp, Florence Crosbie, Aileen Flaven, 
Jean Crane, Maurice Hegeman and Benj. 
Lissit. 

The story is in three scenes and these 
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are outlined by stage p‘ctures which are 
marvels of their kind. The light and 
costume effects harmonize with it all and 
in every respect “The Pink Lady” when 
seen demonstrates the reasons for its re- 
markable vogue. 


DOGS ON THE STAGE 


Nearly every theatrical company in 
existence to-day carries one or more dogs, 
but, of course it is not every attraction 
that has use for the canine on the stage. 
The animals as a rule belong to the 
members of the company. In such in- 
stances the dogs are usually of a small 
breed, such as poodles, pomeranians, 
etc. These dogs naturally have an at- 
traction for the female members of the 
company and it is not often that the 
gentler sex take to bull-terriers as does 
Miss Dolores Suarez, of the “Doctor De 
Luxe” company. 

The bull-terrier which Miss Suarez 
leads on the stage in the first act of 
“Doctor De Luxe” is a most noted an- 
imal. He was bred by John Mullen, a 
noted dog fancier of New York, a man 
who bred dogs for the pit and not for 
show purposes. When this dog was a 
puppy, three months old, he was sold by 
Mullen to Nat Ray, the well-known 
steeple-chase jockey, who was the pre- 
mier cross-country rider on the big tracks 
for a number of years and who will be 
remembered rode for Mr. Hitchcock, 
owner of “Hylas,” “Good and Plenty” 
and other noted horses that raced through 
the field. 

Ray considering “Hylas” the greatest 
horse he ever rode, named the puppy 
after the horse and kept him until he 
was three years old when he made Mr. 
Kelly, the manager of the “Doctor De 
I.uxe” company a present of the dog. 

“Hylas” the dog, and Mr. Kelly are 
fast friends and are almost inseparable, 
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RateH Herz as “Doctor De Luxe” 


but Mr. Kelly allows Miss Dolores Suarez 
to take “Hylas” out for his daily exer- 
cise and it is only natural that a strong 
attachment has grown between the lady 
and the dog. Although “Hylas” was bred 





for fighting purposes and is a game dog, 
he is nevertheless of a most kindly dis- 
position and is companionable with the 
smaller dogs that are kennel mates with 
him. 
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“Hylas” is never troubled with stage 
fright. He took to “acting” like a duck 


takes to water and while the poodles and 
pomeranians with the company are well 
liked, “Hylas” is the real pet of the en- 
tire company. 


CHARLES CHERRY IN 
SEVEN SISTERS.” 


Charles Cherry has returned to Boston 


“THE 
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next to John Drew he is the best light 
comedian in the higher class comedy that 
we have on the stage to-day. He pos- 
sesses an unusual charm of manner and 
is genial and captivating in a vigorous, 
manly way that compels general admira- 
tion—not to mention the matinee girl 
adoration, which these qualities are 
credited with inspiring. All these fine 
qualities are brought out in a most cap- 
tivating way in “The Seven Sisters” in 


CuHorus IN “THE Pink Lapy” sINGING “BRING ALONG THE CAMERA.” 


as a Daniel Frohman star and is at the 
Hollis Street Theatre in a new comedy 
from the Hungarian called “The Seven 
Sisters,” in which he had the support of 
the New York Lyceum Theatre Com- 
pany. Though Mr. Cherry has been a 
star the past two seasons he is perhaps 
best known to Boston theatre-goers 
through his long association with Maxime 
Elliott and his success with her in the 
Clyde Fitch plays “Her Own Way” and 
“The Great Match” in which he was an 
unusually agreeable figure. Possibly 


which he plays the role of an aristocratic 
count who is a lieutenant in the reserves. 
He is a strong manly type of hero, fond 
of adventure, with a strong sense of 
humor and an equally high sense of 
honor. He has occasion to dress as Pier- 
rot at a mask ball where he meets a 
hoydenish, venturesome young girl 
dressed as Pierrette. She is the fourth 
sister Mici and is expelled from the con- 
vent for going to the ball unknown to the 
nuns. Her return creates consternation 
for her presence seriously interferes with 
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the mother’s plans of marrying off the 
three elder girls. It is the custom in 
Hungary of keeping all the younger girls 
in the background in short frocks and 
girlish braids until the eldest one is mar- 
ried off and their ages are reduced in 
proportion to keep that of the first sister 
sufficiently youthful, Mici is at once de- 
prived of her modish gown and demoted 
to the age of fourteen. Her cavalier of 
the ball, Lieutenant Horknoy, comes to 
her mother’s home and discovers her in 
girlish dress. She explains the situation 
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of rollicking fun from beginning to end, 
—and is also thoroughly refreshing in 
the clean, wholesome, merry atmosphere 
which prevails always. Mr. Cherry’s 


supporting company is excellent in every 
respect. The production is most elaborate 
and preserves with fine charm the pic- 
turesqueness of the foreign country. 


“GET-RICH-QUICK WALLING- 
FORD” 


How a shrewd manipulator may be- 


CHARLES CHERRY AND THE SEVEN SISTERS 


and he immediately suggests a scheme 
whereby her three eldest sisters shall be 
married off and she would secure her 
proper age and “emancipation.” Their 
plot results in a series of highly amusing 
complications and in the end the three 
eldest sisters are married off. But the 
romantic attachment of Pierrot and Pier- 
rette has its period of grave misunder- 
standing before they are happily united. 
The play is a dashing bright comedy full 





guile the gullible public is most admirably 
demonstrated in George M. Cohan’s 
greatest comedy success, “Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingford” which has proven 
the biggest hit ever presented at the Park 
Theatre, Boston. 

The universality of its human appeal 
is truly something wonderful. Based 
upon the celebrated “Wallingford” 
stories by Mr. George Randolph Chester, 
Mr. Cohan has evolved a unique farcical 
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HALE HAMILTON AND FRANCES RING IN “GET-RICH-QUICK WALLINGFORD.” 


comedy that is screamingly funny, fairly 
scintillating with brilliant epigrammatic 


wit and clean-cut, wholesome humor. 
Yet, at the same time serving as an 
effective vehicle for a timely lesson of 
inspiration and achievement, as well as 
telling a delightfully logical love story 
that displays the power for good that a 
truly good woman may exert over any 
man who is not hopelessly bad at heart, 
and incidentally conveying the moral that 
“honesty is the best policy” after all. 
The unprecedented success of Mr. 
Cohan’s brilliant satire on the “get-rich- 
quick” game, affords another indisput- 
able proof of the fact that present day 


playgoers have shown a marked predelic- 
tion for laughs, first, last and all the time. 
Not so very long ago it was only the 
more serious forms of the drama that 
proved appealing, especially to the ladies, 
to whom the ideal offering was one that 
afforded a “real good cry,” but the public 
taste is ever shifting, the face comedies 
are the most popular offerrings of the 
day, and “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” 
is the premiere of them all. 

Mr. Cohan recently stated in an im- 
portant interview on the occasion of the 
500th performance of “Wallingford” in 
New York: “It is the laughs that get 
the money now-a-days, practically ninety- 











five per cent of the successful plays, 
whether musical, straight comedy, or 
farce, have been the ‘laugh-getters.’ Give 
people an up-to-date theme, something 
that touches upon everyday life and con- 
ditions, with a corking good love story 
that has real heart interest, sprinkle in 
plenty of laughs that are real laughs,— 
make your characters truly human in ap- 
peal and the laughs will come,—and with 
the laughs, the money.” 

It goes without saying that ‘“‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” is far and away the 
greatest laugh-provoking farcical comedy 
in recent years. It has played in New 
York almost two years of continuous per- 
formances even throughout the summer 
months, simultaneously with the presen- 
tations in Chicago by a specially organ- 
ized company. 

Boston is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that Messrs. Cohan & Harris are 
presenting the original and entire New 
York cast at the Park Theatre, with Hale 
Hamilton in the title role as J. Rufus 
Wallingford, the part he created and has 
played over 600 times, and William H. 
Boyd who has won the enthusiastic ap- 
probation of the press and public as 
“Blackie” Daw, Wallingford’s pal and 
co-worker, as well as Frances Ring in 
her original creation as Fanny Jasper, 
the lovable little stenographer who be- 
comes Wallingford’s private secretary 
and afterwards his wife. The organiza- 
tion is a very large one, over 75 persons 
are required to present the play in a 
typical George M. Cohan manner. 


On Christmas Day Eugene Walter’s 
new play, “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” will come to the Boston Theatre. 
This dramatization of the novel by John 
Fox, Jr., has been well received in Phila- 
delphia. The playwright’s wife, Charlotte 
Walker, plays the heroine, June. W. S. 
Hart, once Cash Hawkins, the “bad man” 
of “The Squaw Man,” plays the father. 
The settings in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains make the drama something of a 
spectacle as well. 

At the Majestic Theatre the perform- 
ance of “Everywoman” will continue. 
This modern and impressive adaptation 
of the ancient morality play has been a 
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phenomenal success. Mr. Savage is al- 
ways successful*i in his production for the 
“outer-ring,” so to speak, In other 
words, he puts a play on in such a way, 
that he enhances its unique value and 
thus does he awaken the interest of the 
“theatre-goer” and the apathetic “stay- 
at-homer” as well. “Everywoman” is 
certainly one of the most remarkable 
productions at present to be seen on the 
American stage. It is on everyday 
allegory,—as true to life as it is interest- 
ing and wonderful in scenic effect. 


The Craig prize play will be mounted 
at the Castle Square Theatre after the 
holiday run of “The Wizard of Oz.” 
The title has been changed from “The 
Product of the Mill” to “The Grist of the 
Mill.” The author of the play is Miss 
McFadden. Following this play will 
come a clever comedy written by H. C. 
Brown while a student at Harvard two 
years ago. It is titled “Adele Disposes” 
and is about a chorus girl and a news- 
paper “cub.” 

At present Mr. Craig is trying a new 
play, “The Woodsman,’ by Robert 
Stodart, a New York newspaper man. 
The wood scenes are ones of real beauty 
and the scenery of the whole invariably 
brings much applause. The first act, 
showing the heroine’s cabin and the long 
vista through the woods is remarkably 
beautiful. Morgan Wallace makes a 
capital “half-breed” and Miss Young is 
excellent as the “Society Girl” transfer- 
red to the woods. Mr. Craig as the guide 
could not be improved upon. It is a de- 
lightful melodrama. 


At the Plymouth Theatre one of the 
great events of the moment of stageland 
in America, has appeared. Mme. Simone, 
daughter-in-law of the President Casimir 
Perier of France, has been appearing as 
Hélene de Brechebel in “The Whirl- 
wind,” a piece by Henri Bernstein, the 
author of “The Thief.” “The Whirl- 
wind” is “La Rafale” of the French. 
Mme. Simone supervised the translation 
and her own English is excellent,—she 
has studied it since a child. Mme. 
Simone is “great” as an exponent of the 
modern French dramatic school. She is 
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graphically great, one might say. Her 
moods are distinct and toujours do we 
find that inimitable polish of technique 
which is so well mastered by no other 
nationality and, on the other hand which 
is as mute in its appeal for emotional 
response in us. She is adroit, intel- 
lectually calculating, even luring in her 
values and nice balancing of parts, but 
she does all this by variations of tempo, 
by gradations of tone by a certain elec- 
trical animation even in andante reflec- 
tions, which all is only to say that she is 
distinctively a thing apart from a natural 
call from soul of actor to soul of imagina- 
tion of the audience. It is a great play 
if for no other reason than because of its 
crude daring, it literal and sinister facts. 
Bernstein seems to flourish it all in our 
faces. He delights in striking us dumb, 
for that is one way of being sure to be 
effective. There is some semitic shrewd- 
ness in such calculation. There is some 
art in being so determined to make a 
success that you are perfectly willing to 
trade it for making a sensation, It is not 
a summoning of the muses, exactly; it 
is rather a forcing down one’s throat the 
kind of a dose that most of us gather up 
our skirts and pass by in every day life. 
At all events Mme. Simone’s like has un- 
doubtedly never before appeared on the 
American stage. She is verily a flower 
from the French theatrical garden. She 
is an artist of high achievement and her 
art is edgless but it is achieved and 
polished and so nervously perfect, oh so 
perfect. There’s the rub. 


Weeks of preparation and rehearsal 
are promising one of the finest of Mr. 
Craig’s holiday musical productions in 
“The Wizard of Oz.” It will open at 
the Castle Square on Friday evening, 
December 22nd, the theatre being closed 
the first four days of the week in order 
to give every facility and every possible 
moment of time to its preparation. It 
will be given with all the spectacular 
effects that have made it famous, includ- 
ing the wonderful cyclone, the marvellous 
poppy field, the sparkling splendor of 
snow and ice, the loose-limbed scarecrow, 
the oily jointed tin woodman, the Lade 
Lunatic, the Cowardly Lion, and the 
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Frolicsome Heifer. 

“The Wizard of Oz” also possesses a 
plot, one of wonderful variety that 
mingles illusion with humor, music with 
dancing, and gorgeous scenery and 
costumes with magnificent scenic effects. 
The story of the little girl who is whirled 
away on the wings of a Kansas breeze is 
fanciful enough to include a great deal of 
comedy, pantomimics, and music of the 
brightest and lightest jingling type, and 
there will not be a dull moment in all 
the three hours of its presentation. For 
the children and grownups alike it will 
hold unlimited entertainment. 

The chorus will have its share in the 
production, and the principals in the cast 
will include the entire ensemble of Mr. 
Craig’s company, George Hassell will be 
seen as the scarecrow, Donald Meek as 
the Tin Woodman, and there will be ex- 
cellent roles for all the other players, in- 
cluding Miss Mary Young as the little 
heroine, Dorothy Gale. 


SOTHERN AND MARLOWE AT 
THE SHUBERT. 


So far, Mr. Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe have been justified of their courage. 
They chose for their appearances here 
the fortnight which Christmas Day 
divides. The earlier week is counted the 
week of the whole theatrical year in 
which audiences are smallest. The latter 
week is a week in which the theatres 
struggle against all sorts of holiday 
diversions outside those that they them- 
selves afford. Moreover, throughout this 
fortnight, the schools and colleges in and 
around Boston, which have long yielded 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe a consi- 
derable patronage, will be closed. Yet 
the response in mail orders to the Shubert 
has been very large for every part of the 
house and inquiry at the box office win- 
dow has been as brisk. The moral is not 
far to seek. Of course, Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe have their following here, 
eager to see them as interesting, long- 
liked and conspicuous players. But their 
plays more than themselves attract their 
audiences. A public that goes often to 
the theatre is glad each year to see plays 
of Shakespeare; another public cares for 
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these pieces above all other plays; a third 
public, especially numerous among our 
foreign folk and our youngsters, is keen- 
ly curious about them as new and excit- 
ing experiences, The regular, the occa- 
sional, the very rare playgoer sit down 
together before their Shakespeare. The 
parquet is as representative of one social 
element as the gallery is of others; while 
between is the balcony full of those who 
choose their play carefully and count the 
cost of their playgoing shrewdly. Shake- 
speare still “draws” the most widely rep- 
resentative audiences in this town. On 
that score, for a fortnight, the Shubert 
will be near to a “civic theatre.” 


HAROLD BAUER AND ELEANORA 
DUSE. 


“T was making a tour of Italy,” relates 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, “and just be- 
fore I went to the concert hall at Flor- 
ence the manager told me that he had a 
particular request to make. There was a 
certain woman friend of his, he said. a 
woman of nervous temperament, who did 
not care to sit in the audience and yet 
much desired to hear my recital. Would 
T permit her to sit in a little alcove facing 
the piano, just off the stage? I agreed, 
and after the recital began I realized that 
it was Eleonora Duse, the actress. As I 
left the stage she threw up her arms with 
a meaning gesture and exclaimed: “Oh, 
happy, happy man!” T asked her just 
what she meant, and she explained that 
because I was a pianist it was possible for 
me to do something that she had hoped 
all her life to do—to act alone.” 


THE ABBEY PLAYERS. 


Here is an enterprise (The Abbey The- 
atre of the Irish Players) which, if it has 
not as yet attained the full and acknowl- 
edged dignity of a national theatre, con- 
tains the beginnings of one, and shows 
how easy it is to lay the foundations. 
Millions of dollars do not seem to be at 
all essential. The preliminary require- 
ments appear to be a little ability, clear 
purpose, co-operation, and enthusiasm. 
These Irish Players, it appears, are bound 
together by common views and common 
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interests. They have the same friendly, 
financial, and artistic interests, and are 
able to enjoy an amount of liberty and 
self-respect beyond the reach of ordinary 
players working in the treadmill of a 
syndicate—The New York Evening 
Post. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY AND COM- 
ING CONCERTS. 


Mr. Fiedler has promised to play the 
Debussy “Gigue” soon and it is to be 
hoped that he will not omit the Mahler 
Symphonies. There is every reason to 
feel that they will be very much more 
satisfactory than the vagaries of stupid 
Englishman. The Elgar Symphony is as 
bad as any of the rest of them,—Ban- 
toch, etc. Mr. Fiedler is going to play 
the overture from Miss Symth’s opera, 
“The Wreckers,” and we have a rav of 
hope,—partly because we don’t yet know 
anything of this English lady’s music and 
can’t guess how stupid she is, perhaps. 

On January fifth and sixth, Elena 
Gerhardt, the dramatic soprano who is a 
prime favorite on the continent,—es- 
pecially in Germany—will be the soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Elena Gerhardt is a lieder singer par 
excellence. She is a protege of Arthur 
Nikisch and this will be her first appear- 
ance in America. 

It is a piece of good fortune that Mr. 
Mudgett has made it possible for us to 
hear Mme. Gerhardt in a song recital in 
Jordan Hall on January twelfth. There 
are a number of interesting recitals 
which will open the new year for us. 

Mr. Wilhelm Backhans, the unique 
and excellent German pianist who recent- 
ly appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will give a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall on January eighth in the 
afternoon. 

Miss Nina Fletcher, the talented 
violinist who is much liked here in Bos- 
ton, will give a violin recital in Steinert 
Hall on January sixth at three o’clock. 
Miss Fletcher is a pupil of Charles 
Loeffler and is very interesting in recital. 

Miss Lilla Ormond, an old favorite 
with everyone and well-known as soloist 
at Handel and Haydn and Apollo Club 
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ELENA GERHARDT, SOLOISTS WITH 


concerts and in oratorio work, will give 
a song recital—her last appearance in 
Boston—on the afternoon of January 
fourth at Jordan Hall. 

It is seldom that we have heard a piano 
recital of as high an order as was the 
Schumann Chopin-Liszt program played 
by Harold Bauer recently. It is seldom 
that we have found ourselves in the com- 
pany of such refined and sensitive ap- 
preciators as composed that audience, It 
was a serious program, the pervading 


Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


mood was one of genuine serious ap- 
preciation and Mr. Bauer’s playing was 
luminous, eloquent, beautiful. Schu- 
mann’s Kreisleriana is the very essence 
of piano music at its romantic height and 
it will never be more sensitively, more 
richly painted than it was at this recital. 
Mr. Bauer will be heard for the last time 
in Boston this season on the afternoon of 
January thirteenth in Jordan Hall. 


Mr. Jean Riddez is one of the new- 
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GEORGETTE LEBLANC-MAETERLINCK 


comers from Paris to Boston Opera. Mr. 
Riddez appeared recently with Mme. 
Brozia with great success as the monk in 
the first production of Thais. Much of 
the success of Thais must be given to Mr. 
André Caplet whose inimitable handling 
of Massenet and Debussy and the entire 
French school is a guarantee for the suc- 
cess of a production. Mr. Riddez will 
appear with Georgette Leblanc—Maeter- 
linck is Pelleas in “Pelleas et Melisande.”’ 
It is needless to say that with such a 
trinity as Mme. Maeterlinck, André 
Caplet and Jean Riddez as the guiding 
spirits, the production of ‘‘Pelleas et 
Melisande” will probably never again be 
equalled in this country. Mme. Maeter- 
linck can not be let go with a single ter- 
mination. There will be those who will 
go home saying she is not a great singer. 
There will be those who will not be sure 
that she is a grand opera singer and she 
is not. There will be those who will not 
be quite sure that she is a great actress 
and she isn’t conventional as a trained 
exponent of the footlights. But all these 
uneasy heads, all who see her can not 
help feeling that she is, somehow or other, 
a great artist soul—and that the power of 
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her has left a great impression, an elusive 
inexplicable atmosphere, as it were, and 
that they have lived very close to the 
little soul of Melisande for a few hours. 
And that is a great thing. It is too bad 
."e are not more accustomed to it. 


Mme. Eames will make next week both 
her announced appearances at the Opera 
House. Not only will she take the part 
of Tosca in Puccini’s like-named opera 
on Monday, but on Friday she will re- 
appear as Desdemona in Verdi’s “Otello” 
—much to the bettering of the announced 
cast for that opera. In her years at the 
Metropolitan Mme. Eames was the Des- 
demona of each revival of “Otello,” and 
it is easy to recall the charm of her bear- 
ing and the beauty of her song in the 
part. It must be long since she has taken 
it on any stage. 

The revival of “Mignon” is now defi- 
nitely set for the afternoon of Saturday, 
December 23. The old and pretty opera 
will be sung in French and with Mr. 
Goodrich conducting. The cast will com- 
prise Mme. Tetrazzini as Philéne—a part 
she has not hitherto taken in America; 
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Miss Dereyne of the Montreal Opera as 
Mignon; Mr. Clément as Wilhelm Meis- 
ter; Miss Swartz as Frédérique; Mr. 
Rothier of the Metropolitan as Lo- 
thario. 


CAPLET AND DEBUSSY. 


In an interview in the current issue of 
Musical America, Mr. Caplet, the con- 
ductor of the Boston Opera House, 
affirms that Debussy will come thither in 
December, to remain long enough to con- 
duct in “Pelléas and Mélisande” and in 
the music for orchestra and choruses that 
he wrote for d’Annunzio’s mystery play, 
“Saint Sebestian.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Schindler, the able and ambitious 
conductor of the McDowell Chorus for 
New York, sends word that he con- 
tracted last summer in Paris for the per- 
formance in America of the music to 
“Saint Sebastian,” and that he will 
“produce” it at a concert on February 12. 
He purposes to perform then, the music 
of the Prelude, of the Court of Lilies, of 
the Ordeal of Fire, of the Syrian Women 
and of the final Vision of Paradise. 

In the course of the interview Mr. 
Caplet expatiates at length upon Debussy 
as a composer ; announces his own opera 
a setting of Maeterlinck’s “Princess 
Maleine”—to be produced at the Boston 
Opera House next season, calls “the ac- 
tion of the Italian school shrieks and 
stabbings,” and declares he purposes to 
turn Shakespeare’s “Othello” into a 
music drama that shall “reproduce the 
real Shakespearean spirit,” unlike Verdi, 
the text of whose opera “is but a travesty 
of the great work of the Avon poet.” As 
a mere detail of fact, much of Boito’s text 
happens to be a faithful translation of 
Shakespeare’s. But then Boito and Verdi 
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were only Italians and Milan is far from 
Paris. 

“Oscar Hammerstein’s newly discovered 
prima donna, Felicia Lyne, continues to 
hold and increase her audiences in Lon- 
don, and she has become virtually the star 
of his new opera house because the public 
has made her such. She won her first 
success as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Last 
evening she took her second part, “Lucia” 
in Donizetti’s opera, and was no less ap- 
plauded for her singing of the “Mad 
Scene.” When she appeared in America 
a year ago in “Hans the Flute Player,” 
she was too obscure a member of the 
company to be often pictured. Now this 
American prima donna is as interesting 
to London as was Mme. Tetrazzini, when 
the Italian made a iike surprising début. 

A coup de theatre (writes one who was 
at the London Opera House on the even- 
ing in which London discovered the new 
singer) is the mildest term which can be 
applied to the début of Miss Felicia Lyne. 
The audience, accustomed to a mature 
Gilda, were startled by the appearance of 
what seemed a mere child. And when 
the young girl, for Miss Lyne is no more, 
proceeded to prove her charm and quality 
the surprise changed into unbounded ad- 
miration. Apart from her rare musical 
gifts, she invested the part of Gilda with 
a pathos and charm which are possible 
only when presented with real youth. 
The critics received Miss Lyne into their 
collect‘ve.bosoms. In consequence Miss 
Lyne woke on Sunday, and still more on 
Monday, to find herself famous. Small 
wonder that “nerves” made a vain, in- 
glorious attack on her on Wednesday, 
when her success was repeated. It is one 
thing to make a satisfactory début; it is 
another thing to create what may prove 
a historic furore.” 
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NEw ENGLAND County JAILts A MENACE 
AND DISGRACE 





By RAYMOND B. MANVERS 


HAINED in breathless dun- 

geons over steaming sewers, 
Fed on rank bread that crawled 

upon the tongue, 

And putrid water, every drop a worm, 
Until they died of rotted limbs ; and then 
Cast on the dunghill naked, and became 
Hideously alive again from head to heel, 
Made even the carrion-nosing mongrel 

vomit with hate and horror.” 
Tennyson. 


“The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive’s tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow man 
Like brutes within an iron den.” 
Byron. 


The prisoner of to-day experiences far 
different treatment than did the victim of 
the religious hatred of “Bloody Mary” 
of old England, and of the political 
hatred of the Duke Bishop of Savoy, 
both of the sixteenth century. 

The inquisition also whose horrors no 
tongue. can tell, that instrument so 
effectively used in the name of religion, 
has become a mere name in history. The 
old age régime of horrors has given way 
to an enlightened spirit of reform. The 
old age was the extreme of superstition 
and intolerance, the new age is the ex- 
treme of tolerance and enlightenment. 

Ridpath, the historian, speaking of the 
punishments meted out to offenders, 
says! 


“The fangs of barbarism have their 
last roots in the law hooks of the world. 
Thev are the only thing never reformed 
except by revolution, The theory of the 
barbarian age was that the cure for crime 


is punishment. The theory of civiliza- 
tion is that penal measures are among 
the smallest and least salutary of all the 
influences to be employed in the eradica- 
tion of criminal passions and practices. 
The soul of that age was cruelty, and the 
heart of justice a stone.” 

An immense amount of suggestion— 
good,bad, and indifferent—has from time 
to time appeared in books, magazines, 
and newspapers regarding prison reform. 
Some of this suggestion has proved by 
trial to be practical and of great value, 
especially that portion emanating from 
prison associations composed of men 
who have given years of study and 
thought to the subject based upon full 
knowledge of actual conditions in our 
prisons. Unfortunately there has been 
far too much of bad and indifferent sug- 
gestion, which, strange to say, has also 
been adopted. Most of this later class 
is based upon crass ignorance of actual 
condition and is the product of the brains 
of a class of persons called humanitarians 
actuated by maudlin sentimentality. 
They seem possessed with the idea that 
our modern prisons are places where the 
ancient methods of corporal punishment. 
—the dungeon silence, the solitary cell, 
the rack and screw, darkness and starva- 
tion reign supreme. Impressed with this 
idea they have rung the changes on the 
bells of reform until there has come into 
existence a system of prison administra- 
tion in our New England county jails 
that is demoralizing in the extreme. 

Of all the points considered in a dis- 
cussion of this subject there is no one of 
greater importance than that pertaining 
to prison administration. In the peniten- 
tiaries and state prisons of New England 
prison administration is, in the main, as 
near perfect as it is possible to make it, 
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but in our jails it verges closely on the 
absurd and pernicious. The reasons for 
this condition of affairs are obvious. 
Penitentiaries and state prisons are un- 
der the management of men who are 
carefully selected because of their train- 
ing and experience, hired and paid by the 
state, and retained in office as long as they 
do efficient work. They are usually men 
who have made penology a life study. 
The quality of their work is from time 
to time carefully examined and passed 
upon by a board of prison directors, 
chosen by the governor or legislature of 
the state. These directors are chosen 
because of their especial fitness by reason 
of long years of the knowledge and expe- 
rience in the matter of prison administra- 
tion. The wardcr and the directors are 
not chosen because of their political or 
religious faith, and are not apt to be the 
victims of sentiment. 

The county jails on the other hand, 
are in charge of sheriffs, most of whom 
are politicians anxious for the emolu- 
ments attendant upon the office. A faith- 
ful worker for his party, or a man with a 
pull, is often given the office as a reward. 
His term of office expires within a year 
or two. Anxious for a re-election sheriffs 
have been known to give special privi- 
leges to prisoners whose terms expire 
just prior to election day so as to get 
their votes and services. A political up- 
heaval throws a new and untried man 
into the jailer’s chair. With every 
change comes new ideas as to prison ad- 
ministration, and lacking knowledge of 
and experience with the criminal class 
the new jailer is quite apt to be influ- 
enced by some new fangled reform idea 
he has heard or read of, he tests it in his 
management of the prison population 
under his care and management, and 
sooner or later Sheedy goes out of the 
window without let or hindrance. 

The sensational escape not long ago of 
the “gentleman burglar.” Timothy A. 
Sheedy and his whilom friend. James 
Cornell, from the fostering care of the 
Hartford County jail, and the far too 
numerous other escapes from different 
jails throughout New England within a 
comparatively short period of time, have 
caused the general public to inquire as 
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to the reason for the seeming mis- 
management of these jails. These es- 
capes are also causing those particularly 
interested in the penological treatment of 
prisoners to examine present methods of 
prison administration, so far at least as 
it pertains to county jails, and this in- 
terest although greatly accelerated by the 
event above mentioned, is however in 
reality but a natural product of the great 
wave of productive research and _in- 
vestigation into the general subject of 
criminology which is sweeping over the 
country, and which has received added 
impulse from the discussions and deliber- 
ations of the various international 
prison congresses held within the last 
few years. 

Sheedy was an important prisoner held 
at the jail until such time as he could be 
provided for at the State Prison at 
Wethersfield. He had been arrested for 
a burglary committed at Hartford, and 
after a long trial, in which almost un- 
limited financial means were at his dis- 
posal, and in which he was defended by 
one of the most able criminal lawyers in 
the state, had been found guilty, and be- 
ing an old offender—having served two 
terms of ten years each in Dannemora 
and one of six years at Jackson—was, ] 
under the incorrigible and indeterminate 
statutes of Connecticut, sentenced to a 
term not less than three and not more 
than thirty years imprisonment. It would 
seem that this fact alone would have been 
considered by the jail officials as an im- 
portant factor, and have led them to 
adopt extra precautions in. watching him. 
but as the sequel shows it evidently cut 
no figure whatever even if once con- 
sidered. He was kept at the jail from 
March until the time of his escape in 
August, a period of a little over five 
months. During this time he managed, 
to completely hypnotize his keepers 
Even though an opportunity was offered 
for removing him to the states prison 
another prisoner was taken—one of 
much less importance in every way— 
and Sheedy was allowed to remain, be- 
cause he was such a model prisoner and 
so studious—being an omniverous reader 
—and so quiet and good natured. It is 
reported that even the jail physician wh 
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attended him during an alleged attack of 
appendicitis said that he was one of the 
most agreeable patients he ever had. In 
the light of subsequent events it is how- 
ever morally certain that all this docility 
was assumed for the occasion, and that 
from the very moment of his being sen- 
tenced, to the moment when he vaulted 
over the eight foot fence in the rear of 
the jail, every breath he drew and every 
thought he had was utterly and entirely 
devoted to the one great scheme of effect- 
ing his escape. He fully realized, as he 
has since said, that once behind the bars 
at Wethersfield there was no possibility 
of escape. It is not necessary to detail all 
the incidents of that, the most sensational 
escape ever known in Connecticut, as 
they are well known throughout all New 
Ingland. It was a difficult one owing to 
the distance he was obliged to traverse 
from his cell to the final outlet, but aside 
from that one feature everything was in 
his favor. Soft steel bars in his cell 
door, frequent opportunities of free and 
uninterrupted conversations in the cor- 
ridor with visitors during which time al- 
most anything from a marline-spike to a 
cross-cut saw could with but little trouble 
be given him, library books whenever 
desired, between the leaves of which let- 
ters, knives, and fine steel saws could be 
concealed, and last but by no means least, 
the trusty who had the run of the entire 
jail at any hour day and night, and who 
in this instance proved to be the right 
man in the right place, at least for 
Sheedy. Each and every one of these 
features of prison administration were of 
valuable assistance in the break-away, 
and so far as known there was not a 
single hitch in the entire program from 
its inception to its finish. Sheedy pianned 
and one Cornell, a trusty executed. 
Friends outside had been duly advised 
as to the hour of the escape and were in 
waiting with an automobile of high 
power at a designated spot. And so at 
the psychological moment Sheedy and 
Cornell disappeared from the sight of the 
jail officials as effectually as though they 
had vanished into the upper air. Sheedy 


was subsequently recaptured after he had 
taken a trip to Italy but, Cornell has 
never been seen or heard of, and as a 
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result of the pernicious trusty and visit- 
ing systems prevalent in prison manage- 
ment, the state of Connecticut is twelve 
hundred dollars—more or less—out of 
pocket. 

Sheedy was skilled enough in human 
nature to at once realize that this trusty 
Cornell—with his unlimited opportunities 
to become unfaithful to his trust—was 
the medium through which his escape 
could best be effected. He has since said 
that he bribed Cornell by the offer of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, fifty in spot 
cash and the balance when once outside 
prison walls. This is in the main doubt- 
less true, as Cornell whose term had 
nearly expired, would not be likely to 
jeopardize his future by assisting in the 
escape for the mere fun of adventure. 
The question has been repeatedly asked 
how was it that Sheedy managed to have 
several hundred dollars in his possession 
when it is against the rules to have any 
money whatever while under confine- 
ment. The answer is obvious. 

Our jails are the most important of all 
our penal institutions for there it is that 
a large majority of unfortunates get their 
first taste of punishment for their 
offenses. The youthfulness of persons 
who commit the majority of serious 
crimes is a fundimental fact in connec- 
tion with the problem of crime. The fact 
that the vast majority of offenders are 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five must be recognized in scientific penal 
management. If the prisoner is im- 
pressed at the outset with the fact that 
the discipline is strict, severe, and un- 
pleasant, in short that he is in jail for 
punishment and that his imprisonment 
means something, it is calculated to 
check any further indulgence of criminal 
instincts, a great end has been attained, 
and the chances are that in a great many 
instances criminal careers will at once 
and forever be entirely checked. If how- 
ever he learns that this discipline is lax, 
uncertain, and far from being unpleasant, 
there will exist in his mind no great dread 
of the ordeal he must undergo if he fur- 
ther offends, and he easily yields to 
temptation. 

The term jail here used includes city 
and county jails, houses of correction, 
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and other institutions however named— 
excepting reformatories—that are used 
as places for the safe keeping of persons 
awaiting trial in any of the courts and 
unable to give bonds, or awaiting transfer 
to state prison to commence service of 
sentence imposed for felonies, or serving 
what is known as jail sentences, having 
been sentenced to jail as a punishment, 
their offenses being in the main mis- 
demeanors and not felonies. There is not 
probably a lawyer in existence who would 
undertake to exactly define the term 
felony. Some of the New England 
States, Massachusetts for instance, de- 
clare by statutes that only those offenses 
which may be punished by death or im- 
prisonment in state prison are felonies. 

Others make no attempt whatever to 
declare what offenses shall be considered 
felonies. The Massachusetts definition 
is the one most easily understood and is 
the one generally accepted. 

He who sins must atone to the offended 
law. If therefore imprisonment be meted 
out to the offender it is for three distinct 
and separate purposes: 

1.—As a punishment for the offense. 

2.—The reformation of the offender. 

3.—The protection of the public. 

Proper jail administration is therefore 
important as a means for obtaining the 
results sought to be attained by the first 
two of the reasons for punishment as 
above set out. Crimes are more effectu- 
ally prevented by the certainty than by 
severity of the punishment. The same is 
true as a means of reformation, as fear 
is.a far stronger incentive than the 
promptings of morality. 

In a letter mailed by the Secretary of 
the Connecticut Prison Association, to 
the clergy of the state suggesting that a 
certain Sunday be observed by the 
churches of the state as Prison Sunday, 
the writer voicing the unanimous senti- 
ment of the members of that most excel- 
lent and valuable association, said :— 

“Our jail system is still a disgrace and 
a menace—a system under which good 
men can accomplish very little of benefit 
but evil men great harm.” 

In order now to fully understand just 
what the defects in jail administration 
are, we will enter one of the best con- 
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ducted jails in New England, and ob- 
serving carefully most of the details of 
management, note the wise and unwise 
methods there in vogue. All the jails of 
New England—and in fact of the entire 
country—are practically cut out of the 
same piece of cloth, and while a very few 
may possibly verge on the barbarous be- 
cause of methods of treatment of prison- 
ers and because of unsanitary conditions, 
the majority are conducted according to 
the humane ideas—so called—prevalent 
in this twentieth century. In the institu- 
tion we are about to enter this corroding 
spirit of reform has eaten its way to the 
very vitals of the entire system, and the 
institution designed as a place of punish- 
ment for offenders against the law, has, 
as above quoted, become a menace and 
disgrace. 

Some one has said that over the portals 
of each and every penal institution in the 
land there has been written by an in- 
visible hand the words the poet depicts 
as written over the portals of hell, “All 
hope abandon ye who enter here.” For 
the intelligent, educated, and refined 
offender, in a business, social, and moral 
sense these words are true, but to the vast 
majority of offenders the words have no 
application whatever. 

The prisoner passing through the 
heavy iron grated door leading from the 
jail office to the cell room, finds himself 
in a large, well lighted and ventilated 
place, scrupulously clean, filled with large 
blocks of cells rising tier upon tier, and 
surrounded on all sides by corridors. 
Conducted at once to a desk near this 
door he is obliged to fill out, even to the 
minutest detail, a printed blank, which, 
when completed, gives information as to 
all his past career in general, and the 
criminal part in particular. Then for 
the purposes of future identification theg 
Bertillion method of measurement isf 
used. This being concluded he is conf 
ducted to the wash room and turned over 
to another officer who relieves him of all 
his valuables of every name and nature 
which are placed in an envelope bearing 










































his name and jail number, and eventually 
deposited in the office safe. His clothing 
is next taken from him, and after 3 
shower bath he is given the regulation 
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prison suit—light blue flannel coat and 
pants and a white cotton shirt for winter 
use, and blue striped jean pants and 
jacket for summer use. In the meantime 
his discarded clothing is taken by an at- 
tendant to.the “hot box” where they re- 
main until his liberation. He is then con- 
ducted to the cell he is to occupy as a 
ward of the state where he usually re- 
mains in seclusion for a day before being 
put to work in the shops, or assigned to 
duty about the jail corridors. As soon as 
he goes to work the terrible monotony of 
jail life commences. All of this is of 
course the regulation method, and is 
merely perfunctory to the regular ad- 
ministration of the jail. 

About the first taste of punishment 
the new prisoner gets is when the “grub” 
as it is called is served. It is extremely 
difficult to define the service. No matter 
however whether you call it La Carte or 
Table d’Hote it is always the same on 
each and every day of the week accord- 
ing to a regular formula. Tin. is the 
favorite ware used—tin dishes, tin spoons 
and knives, and occasionally on festal oc- 
casions tin forks. The ignorance of the 
outside world regarding the food served 
in our penal institutions is universal, and 
it is interesting to note how large a num- 
ber honestly suppose that the bread and 
water prison fare of the early centuries 
is still in vogue. As a matter of fact the 
food served of every name and nature, is 
similar in kind, quality, and quantity, and 
the experience of years has demonstrated 
the fact that it is the most wholesome 
and hygenic that can be procured, and 
that it is an almost invariably result that 
the long term men—or those that remains 
for three months or more—almost in- 
variably increase in weight and improve 
in health. The food is plain and whole- 
some in the extreme, and when the first 
feeling of disgust that arises at the first 
view of the service is overcome, it be- 
comes a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. To the fellow who has been ac- 
customed to his three square meals a day 
served on silver and china ware, the first 
shock experienced at the sight of the 
food and its manner of service, is a ter- 
rible one, and it is often several days be- 
fore he can overcome his repugnance. 
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The main feature however is the regu- 
larity with which all meals are served. 
Not more than once or twice in a year 
perhaps is there more than five minutes 
delay in service. Promptly on the stroke 
of the bell at 5.30 and 11.30 A. M. and 


5.30 P. M., excepting Sundays and 
holidays, the meals are ready and 
served. 


Inasmuch as every virtue attributed to 
the bill of fare as a health producer is 
claimed as an absolute fact, settled by 
years of experience beyond a reasonable 
doubt, what matters it, if the prisoner 
finds that the bread is oftimes baked only 
in spots, that the decoctions called tea and 
coffee are mixtures fearfully and won- 
derfully made, that the soups are the 
same, that the hash machine for the 
greater portion of the time is either 
broken or on a strike—resulting in the 
frequent appearance of a whole potato or 
a piece of meat arising from the dish like 
a ‘“‘Banquo’s” ghost, that the milk is skim 
milk costing two cents a quart, and that 
the corn-beef is frequently so tough as to 
render it absolutely impossible to eat in 
the time allowed for meals, and is there- 
fore—by the expert prisoner—stored 
away and afterwards used as chewing 
gum? 

Words are also inadequate to describe 
the first term man’s sensations when 
he first attempts to dispose of the 
mixture served on Saturday nights and 
known as mush and molasses, of which 
however the least said the better. But 
use becomes to be a second nature and all 
these revelations become a matter of 
course, and are but incidents that so stir 
the blood and gorge of the inmate as to 
materially break in on the dead monotony 
of prison life. 

As before stated so universal is the 
ignorance regarding the nature of the 
food served in our prisons, it will per- 
haps be of interest to the outsider to be 
advised as to just the quality of the food 
served, and we therefore append the 
daily bill of fare year in and year out— 
excepting Thanksgiving and Christmas 
on which occasions turkey, chicken or 
roast pork are served—to the extreme de- 
light of all concerned. The bill of fare 
is as follows: 
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SUNDAY. 
Breakfast—Bread and coffee. 
Dinner—Soup—sometimes called Irish 

stew. 
Supper—Bread and tea. 


MONDAY, 
Breakfast—Corn-beef hash and bread. 
Dinner—Fish hash. 

Supper—Oatmeal and milk. 


TUESDAY. 
3reakfast—Bread and coffee. 
Dinner—Corn-beef and potatoes. 
Supper—Oatmeal and milk. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast—Hash and bread. 


Dinner—Bean soup. 
Supper—Mush and milk. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfast—Hash and bread. 
Dinner—Boiled corn-beef and bread. 
Supper—Oatmeal and milk. 


FRIDAY. 


Breakfast—Bread and coffee. 
Dinner—Fish hash. 
Supper—Oatmeal and milk. 
SATURDAY. 
Breakfast—Hash and bread. 
Dinner—Bean soup. 
Supper—Mush and molasses, 


In a very short time after having been 
assigned to his cell the prisoner is put to 
work either in the shops as an ordinary 
workman or assigned to duty as hall man 
about the corridors. If he goes to the 
shops the chances are that he will learn— 
or at least acquire the rudiments of—a 
good trade, useful and of value in after 
life. Boots and shoes, baskets, clothing, 
and chairs are among the most common 
products of our New England jails, and 
are a source of considerable revenue to 
the different states. But if he goes to 
the hall he is quite apt to become com- 
pletely demoralized in a short time, for 
here discipline is greatly relaxed and the 
opportunities for conversation with other 
prisoners thus afforded offer unlimited 
chances for the hatching of plots and 
counter plots. The passion to break jail 
for instance, inherent in the breast of 
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every prisoner, no matter who he may be 
when he finds himself behind bolts and 
bars, is fed and encouraged every hour. 
Adjusted to his work whatever it may 
be, the dull and dreary routine com- 
mences, From 4.30 in the morning until 
9 at night the eternal grind goes on. At 
4.30 in the morning the night watchman 
armed with a long sharp pointed stick, 
begins his final round. Going to each 
cell that is occupied he wakens the in- 
mate, and if the response to his summons 
is prompt and vigorous, well and good, 
but if not, the sharp point of the stick is 
applied to such part of the victim’s 
anatomy as is most convenient to the 
watchman, and the results are such, as to 
awaken a series of growls from each 
cell resembling the growls heard issuing 
from a hungry and very cross menagerie 
at feeding time. At 5 o'clock the bell 
strikes and every prisoner is expected to 
be dressed and standing at his cell door 
ready to step out at the given signal. At 
the second stroke of the bell all the cell 
doors are opened automatically and he 
steps out into the corridor or landing as 
the case may be, and on the third stroke 
he starts in single file with his fellow 
prisoners, on his march to the wash room. 
The washing completed the return in file 
to the cells is made where breakfast is 
served by the hall men specially assigned 
for that purpose. Each meal is passed in 
to the prisoner through a small hole at 
the bottom of each cell door. At five 
minutes to seven on the stroke of the 
bell the march to the shops is taken up in 
the same manner and form as the march 
to the wash room. In the shops each 
man has his assigned task which he is 
supposed to follow closely until 11.30. 
On the stroke of the bell he marches back 
to his cell, taking on his way from a long 
table set in the corridor near the cook 
room door, his dinner which he carries 
to his cell. Here he is locked in until 
one o’clock, when he returns to the shop 
as before and there labors until 5.30. He 
again returns with his supper to his cell 
and is locked in for the night and the time 
until 9 o’clock is passed in reading or 
other allowed occupation, when the signal 
“lights out” is given and he goes to bed 
Such is the daily routine of jail life in 
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New England, and it is much the same 
elsewhere. It is varied only by the 
change occasioned by Sundays and holi- 
days. The above applies of course only 
to such jails as have workshops connected 
with the institution, or to those few jails 
where prisoners work outside prison 
walls under guard. 

To the average prisoner of experience 
the jail hospital is the “Mecca” of his 
desires. This may seem strange to an 
outsider who shudders at the very name 
of hospital. But the average New Eng- 
land jail hospital is a large, airy, well 
ventilated and well lighted place and a 
very pleasant spot when contrasted with 
the other parts of the jail. Good beds 
and an easy time, free from work, are 
among its attractions. Then too the 
hospital, as experience has proved, is the 
favorite place for break-a-ways a la 
Sheedy. The schemes devised in order 
to reach this desired spot are many and 
varied, limited only by the failure of in- 
genuity on the part of the prisoner. Eat- 
ing soap is a favorite method although a 
harsh one, as it creates a terrible nausea 
and high fever. The jail doctor would be 
quite likely to diagnose the complaint 
were he called to the case, but he is not 
generally available at midnight when the 
majority of such cases appear. The 
frightened night watchman hurries such 
cases off to the hospital without much in- 
vestigation as to the real trouble, in order 
to get rid of them. Four or five cases a 
week—caused by soap—are not unusual 
in a jail with a population of two hun- 
dred and fifty. Another favorite scheme 
is what is known as “throwing a fit.” It 
is astonishing to note the degree of per- 
fection an expert in this line of work can 
attain. Here, too, soap is a prominent 
factor, for by its use the performer 
produces the foaming at the mouth which 
isa feature of the trouble and doctors are 
frequently deceived by these experts. But 
whatever the scheme the perpetrator 
gets a day or two off for rest and ease. 
Of course if detected in his fraud he is 
at once consigned to the dungeon or 
“black hole.” Here there is an entire 
absence of even the comforts of the or- 
dinary cell—no light—no bed but the 
floor, and a single meal a day and that of 
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bread and water,—and his sole occupa- 
tion being to curse the day and hour he 
tried to turn the trick and failed. 

Jail privileges are numerous—far too 
numerous—for therefrom spring most of 
the evils attendant upon our present day 
jail administration. Prominent among 
these privileges may be mentioned, the 
weekly distribution of library books ; the 
use by the prisoners of their own bed and 
bedding brought in from outside, which 
is permitted by statute in many of the 
states; the weekly reception of visitors; 
the obtaining for a consideration from 
the private kitchen of the jailer or from 
an outside restaurant any or all of their 
meals; the weekly attendance on chapel 
services on Sundays; and the being en- 
roled among the far too numerous num- 
ber of trustys. 

With the single exception of the use 
of library books every one of these 
privileges are demoralizing in the ex- 
treme, tending to cause the prisoner to 
overlook in a great measure the main 
purpose of his imprisonment. 

Every Sunday books are distributed 
by a trusty and collected on Saturdays. 
This is a salutary and humane custom 
and is to be commended, as the evenings, 
holiday, and Sundays are long and dreary. 
No newspapers, as such, are allowed, the 
design being to keep the prisoner in 
ignorance of all matters pertaining to 
the outside world. Magazines, and 
papers with magazine features are how- 
ever freely admitted, in fact, sought for 
by the prison authorities. As a result 
many a fellow reads a book or magazine 
who otherwise could not be induced to 
look into one, and thus frequently ac- 
quires a taste for reading which follows 
him through life with excellent results. 

It would be interesting to know the 
name of the man or woman who first 
conceived the idea of allowing prisoners 
to provide their own beds and bedding, 
and what is more, succeeded in getting 
that idea incorporated among the laws of 
some of our New England states. This 
one privilege alone robs jail life of half 
its terrors, and the fact that but a very 
few of the prisoners of any jail are able 
to afford this luxury, and that as a con- 
sequence it ts of rare occurrence. detracts 
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nothing whatever from its absurdity. 
In the same class stands the privilege 
of allowing the prisoners to have meals 
supplied them from outside or from the 
jailers kitchen. This also appertains to 
only a very few—say five or six—in a 
population of two hundred and hity, 
owing to the fact that but a very 
few have the means of purchasing. 
The scale of prices for this luxury is 
a long one, but the most popular are a 
turkey dinner for fifty cents, and a com- 
mon every day dinner for twenty-five. 
Naturally this detracts greatly from 
punishment imposed by reason of the 
regular prison fare, and it also causes an 
immense amount of envy and dissatisfac- 
tion among the less fortunate prisoners, 
and serves no useful purpose whatever. 
The attendance upon chapel exercises 
is a farce of the first magnitude and in 
every way a dangerous menace to prison 
discipline. Nearly every Sunday morn- 
ing during the year the prisoners may at- 
tend religious exercises in the prison 
chapel if so ificlined, but there is nothing 
compulsory about it. The opportunity 
is however seized upon with the greatest 
avidity as a change and relaxation, and 
therefore the chapel is. usually crowded. 
With the prisoners seated side by side 
more deviltry is concocted in the 
brief time allotted to services—than 
could be concocted during a year of 
jail opportunities. A song may fasten 
attention for an interval, but beyond 
that, no attention whatever is paid by 
the male prisoners to the service. by 
whispers and notes passed from hand to 
hand escapes are easily planned and com- 
munication established with the outside 
world through the medium of out going 
prisoners. In this connection appears a 
somewhat curious circumstance which 
marks all these exercises. With not 
more than three or four exceptions dur- 
ing the year, a Catholic priest officiates. 
An equal opportunity is offered the 
clergy of the Protestant faith, but for 
some reason they fight shy of penal in- 
stitutions, The extreme to which this 
matter of the so called religious welfare 
of prisoners is carried is well illustrated 
by the spectacle of a bishop of a Catholic 
diocese of one of the New England 
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states administering the rites of con- 
firmation to a “class” of twenty-three 
convicts in one of the penitentiaries, all 
of the twenty-three being long term men, 
and most of them convicted of one or 
the other of the most henious crimes in 
the whole catalogue. It was really quite 
a circus for all concerned. This actually 
happened quite recently, and aside from 
the spectacle itself, the most amusing 
thing of the entire proceeding was, the 
comment of the state press. 

Every Saturday, from 8.30 to 11.30 
A. M., and from 1.30 to 4 P. M., visitors 
are allowed to visit the prisoners. They 
meet in the corridors and supposedly un- 
der the eye and in the hearing of an 
official. Twenty minutes are allowed 
each visitor. In a jail with an average 
population of 250 the corridors allotted 
for visiting purposes are quite often over 
crowded and it is not possible for the 
officer in attendance to properly super- 
vise proceedings. It is therefore a com- 
paratively easy matter for a visitor to 
pass to the prisoner contraband articles 
of every description concealed about the 
person. No bundles or packages except- 
ing those containing fruit, cigars, or flow- 
ers are allowed to be taken inside the jail. 

Entering the corridor the visitor gives 
to the officer in‘charge the name of the 
prisoner he wishes to see, and he is 
produced by a hall man. Bound over 
prisoners and those waiting trial in the 
lower courts are allowed no visitors save 
those who have a permit from the pro- 
secuting officer having the particular case 
in hand, and even then all conversation is 
closely supervised by a special official 
designated for that particular purpose. 
l.ooking upon one of these scenes we are 
almost led to believe that the prisoners 
are to a man the victims of public hatred 
and tyranny, instead of being violaters of 
the law. 

One of the most unpleasant scenes con- 
nected with this visiting system is the 
lavishing of gifts of fruit, flowers and 
tobacco upon he prisoners. Many a poor 
wife and mother who has been shame- 
fully beaten and maltreated by the hus- 
band or son whom she is visiting, de- 
prives herself and her children of the 
necessities of life in order to provide 
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him with fruits, flowers and other allowed 
luxuries to which he has ever been a 
stranger in the world outside. It is in- 
deed a pitiful spectacle to see a blear 
eyed dirty brute going back to his cell 
loaded down with gifts, while the poor 
wife goes back to the four walls called 
home where the actual necessities of life 
for health and comfort are entirely want- 
ing. 

The last but by no means the least 
among these special privileges is the 
“Trusty” system, which has been spoken 
of and commented on at the beginning of 
this article. It is the result of a spirit of 
economy, for when the services of a 
trusty is utilized a paid official is not 
necessary. Two actual incidents may be 
cited from among many to show the ex- 
tent to which this system is carried and 
the abuses attendant thereon. They speak 
louder than words. 

Mike was a stout husky youth, 22 
years of age, who unfortunately had be- 
come a confirmed drunkard. One day 
he came home “fighting drunk” and be- 
cause his father and mother remon- 
strated with him he assaulted them both, 
beating his father shamefully. Neigh- 
bors hearing the disturbance and alarmed 
by the cries of the parents rushed in and 
Mike made good his escape but was soon 

captured in a neighboring saloon. Pa- 
tience with the erring son had by this 
time ceased to be a virtue with the 
stricken parents, and they both appeared 
in court at the proper time and testified 
against him. Mike should have been 
sent to state prison for a long term for an 
aggravated assault, but the judge who 
heard the case evidently did not take 
much stock in the fifth commandment 
and therefore sentenced the reprobate to 
six months in jail on eath of two counts, 
one year in all. Mike went to jail and 
was naturally supposed to be living on 
prison fare and doing the first work of 
his life in the prison shops. About six 
weeks afterwards his father—an old 
man—just recovered from the beating 
that Mike had administered to him, while 
attempting to cross one of. the city 
streets, was nearly run down by a pair 
of horses attached to an elegant turnout 
dashing along the street. But for the 
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efforts of passers by, two of whom 
seized the bridles of the horses, the old 
gentleman would have been run over. 
The curses of the driver when his 
progress was thus stayéd were loud and 
long. Hearing the voice of the driver 
the old gentleman thought he _ recog- 
nized it and when he had collected his 
scattered senses he saw that the driver, 
rigged out in a full coachman’s outfit, 
high hat and all, was no less a personage 
than his son Mike. The old gentleman 
was bothered a good deal by the fact that 
Mike, serving a sentence of a year in 
jail was on the street driving a private 
conveyance and having a good time of it. 
The more he thought of it the more it 
bothered him, so, after talking it over 
with the wife he made his way to the 
office of a friend who was a lawyer and 
made a full statement of the puzzle that 
was worrying him. It didn’t take long 
to ascertain that the sheriff had appro- 
priated Mike as his coachman and thus 
it was that Mike was clothed in fine rai- 
ment and fared sumptuously every day, 
sleeping in the coachman’s room over 
the stables and feeding on the best that 
the sheriff’s table afforded, in short hav- 
ing the time of his life, as a punishment 
for beating his father and mother, all of 
which was quite a contrast with sleeping 
on the “soft side of a plank” in a cell in 
jail, living on prison fare and working 
in the shops. The incident got into the 
papers and created quite a sensation. The 
county supervisors took the matter up 
with the sheriff. with the result that 
Mike lost his job as coachman, and was 
at once relegated back to a prison cell and 
went to work in the shops. It seems that 
Mike had been what they call a “trusty.” 

In another jail a very amusing incident 
along the “trusty” line occurred which at 
the time occasioned a good deal of com- 
ment. A prisoner had been sentenced by 
the United States Court to jail for a year 
for a violation of one of the United 
States statutes. In the jail he was 
known as “Charlie the Red”—almost 
every jail inmate having a nick-name. He 
proved a jolly, good natured fellow and 
soon became a favorite with the jail 
officials. He also proved to be a sott of 


“Jack at all trades” and therefore instead 
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of being sent to the shops he was held as 
a reserve “trusty.” He was handy at 
everything, from filing a saw to building 
a house, One fine spring morning after 
he had served about half his term, Charlie 
was missing from his usual haunts and 
none of the prisoners saw him again for 
several weeks. One night not long after, 
in the evening edition of a leading city 


paper appeared a letter written and | 


signed by the secretary of the Painters 
Union, addressed to the editor of the 
paper, the gist of which was in the form 
of a query as to what right the sheriff of 
the county had to take a United States 
prisoner out of jail and put him at work 
at the shore painting a cottage, and say- 
ing further, that the local union would be 
very much pleased if the editor would 
give them the desired information. In a 
foot note appended to the letter the editor 
frankly admitted that the nut was too 
much for any one connected with that 
establishment to crack, and so gave it up, 
but suggested that a good lawyer might 
give the desired information. The let- 
ter appeared about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the inference is that some 
friend of the sheriff “got busy” and ad- 
vised him that there was something doing 
at headquarters. At any rate, early the 
next morning Charlie was found to have 
taken up his quarters at the jail, having 
returned from the shore vacation on the 
last train the night before. He was 
browned and burned by his trip and evi- 
dently feeling fine. He expressed him- 
self as having had a d—d good time, his 
only regret being that he had not quite 
finished trimming the cottage. It after- 
wards appeared that some of the local 
painters wanted the job of painting at 
the shore but were utterly unable to com- 
pete with the non-union man under the 
circumstances, as to price. The incident 
was supposed to be closed when Charlie 
returned to jail, but the local press re- 
ferred to it and discussed it so often that 
the attention of the authorities at Wash- 
ington was called to the incident, with 
the result that United States attorney for 
the district was instructed to bring the 
sheriff before the court on a charge of 
contempt. When arraigned, the sheriff 
plead “custom,” claiming that such pro- 
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ceedings were quite common among the 
keepers of New England jails. It is in- 
teresting to note that on investigation by 
the papers this appeared to be true. The 
plea however had no force with the court 
and the sheriff was fined and reprimand- 
ed. These two incidents are by no means 
exceptional, and fully show the folly of 
the trusty system as carried out in the 
jails of New England. 

Such are some of the leading privileges 
accorded. Could the ghost of Little Dor- 
rit visit one of these jails the picture 
presented to her vision would be rather 
that of the old debtors prison—the Mar- 
shalsea of London—made famous by 
Dickens, than a place of punishment for 
a violation of our twentieth century 
criminal laws. 

There is something also radically 
wrong in the supervision supposed to be 
exercised by the jailers over the bolts and 
bars of their respective institutions, A 
proper oversight of the bars of Sheedy’s 
cell would have prevented his escape. It 
is true that the majority of those who 
escape are ultimately recaptured, but 
there are far too many exceptions. 

One stormy and windy day not long 
since an inmate of one of our jails on a 
visit to the bath room noticed a peculiar 
rattling noise proceeding from the bars 
of one of the bath room windows, and 
on investigation found that one of the 
bars was so loose in its socket that it was 
a veritable “reed shaken by the wind.” 
Selecting two companions who were 
roaming about the jail as trustys, he re- 
turned with them to the bath room and 
easily bending the loose bar—in short 
removing it entirely—all three went out 
of the window into the storm. They were 
not missed for four hours, and were not 
recaptured until the next day after an all 
night search. Instead of punishing the 
jailer for allowing such a condition of 
affairs to exist. the authorities added an 
extra term to each of the sentences of the 
men who simply walked through an open 
window, all of which was in accordance 
with the statute in such case made and 
provided. 

A man was brought before the court of 
a certain New England city for a serious 
assault on the person of another. The 
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prisoner admitted his guilt but excused 
himself on the ground that the fellow he 
assaulted was far too intimate with his— 
the prisoner’s—wife, and that the assault 
occurred on the occasion of one of a long 
series of visits made on the said wife by 
the prosecuting witness, and that these 
visits had been going on for a year at 
least. The story of the supposed wrongs 
of the prisoner was suddenly interrupted 
by the prosecutor who said, “How do 
you know that the state’s witness has 
been visiting your wife for a year or so, 
you were only released a few days ago 
from jail where you had been serving a 
sentence of fifteen months, were you 
not?” The prisoner admitted that he had 
been a ward of the state for some months 
past, but in explanation said that he had 
seen the fellow at his—the prisoner’s— 
house several times during that period, 
and then told the following story: 

He had been assigned to duty as as- 
sistant night watchman at the jail and 
one of his particular duties was to take 
charge of the heating apparatus in the cel- 
lar, A night or so after he commenced his 
particular job he found a large tin pipe, 
once connected with the furnace for some 
purpose or other, but which was at that 
time out of commission, which ran 
through the cellar wall to the outside. 
His job not being a close one, one night 
he thought he would investigate and 
crawling through the pipe he soon found 
himself outside the prison wall in the 
open. He did not wish to attempt an 
escape for he knew he would soon be re- 
captured, so he crawled back through the 
pipe, and no one was the wiser. But a 
few nights afterwards he was “awful 
hungry,” and it occurred to him that he 
could go home and get a bite to eat. He 
did so, and after that night was in the 
habit of going home on an average of 
two nights a week during his entire term 
of imprisonment. He frequently found 
the fellow at his home but didn’t dare 
thrash him then as he feared exposure 
of his trips, and so waited until his time 
had expired before he attempted the job. 

This story told as it was, under such 
peculiar circumstances nearly broke up 

the court proceedings, The judge dis- 
charged the prisoner with a reprimand, 
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he did not have the heart to punish him. 
Police circles in that particular city were 
much stirred up over the unexpected con- 
dition of affairs in the county jail. The 
sheriff of course denied the truth of the 
story, and as a last resort suggested to an 
inquisitive public that the word of an 
ex-convict ought not to be taken in op- 
position to the word of a high sheriff. So 
far as known no investigation of the 
exact circumstances was ever made, at 
least no report was ever made public, the 
supervisors evidently being of the opinion 
that it was one of those matters regard- 
ing which the least said the better. 
Surely, iron bars in jail windows so loose 
as to be shaken by the wind, and tin pipes 
large enough for a man to crawl through, 
extending through prison walls into the 
open, show a woeful lack of intelligent 
supervision on the part of somebody. 
Illogical, unwise, and detrimental in 
the extreme is the universal custom of 
forcing first term men and educated, in- 
telligent unfortunates to mingle and as- 
sociate with the dregs of humanity that 
go to make up the average New Eng- 
land jail population. This population is 
made up in a large degree of drunkards, 
vagrants, thieves, and other violators of 
every law both human and divine. The 
jail is an attractive place during about 
four months of the year to a large num- 
ber of the so-called ¢riminal class. Men 
too lazy to work and who manage to exist 
eight months of the year by begging and 
thieving flock to the jail in crowds as 
soon as it gets too cold and unpleasant to 
sleep in the open, If they can’t manage 
to get there by begging in the highway 
the step to the commission of some petty 
crime which will cause the jail door to 
swing wide open, is a short and easy one. 
Warmly clothed, safely and warmly 
housed, plentifully fed, and _ relieved 
from the necessity of worrying about 
their immediate future the county jail 
has no terrors, and especially is this true 
when they remember the many privileges 
accorded them because of the inroads on 
proper prison discipline of the humani- 
tarian ideas which mark the present day. 
Here they manage to remain until what 
time the sun shines on both sides of the 
road, when they issue forth for another 
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eight months wandering through the 
country. 

Unfortunately, to many a New Eng- 
land laborer of the unskilled class, the in- 
side of the county jail is far more pleas- 
ant and comfortable than the inside of 
the place which shelters him and his be- 
longings and which he calls home. The 
per-diem pay of this great and constantly 
increasing class of laborers is far too 
small to enable him to provide even the 
bare necessities of life, and the jail 
provides him with a solution of the ever 
vexing problem of how to pay rent and 
feed and clothe a family in a decent way 
on $1.25 a day. Disheartened and dis- 
gusted with his surroundings and with 
the cruel fight for existence he takes to 
drink and thus spends money which 
ought to go towards the support of his 
family, in order to obtain oblivion from 
his anxieties, and then as the jail has no 
terrors for him but is rather an asylum 
where he can take life easy and be re- 
lieved from all anxiety for the immediate 
future, he commits some minor crime— 
oftimes on purpose in order to be ar- 
rested—goes to jail for thirty or sixty 
days where the state supports him, and 
the town in which he lives looks out for 
his family during his absence. 

An intelligent and thoughtful observer 
of the average population of one of our 
county jails, cannot fail to be horror 
struck at the sight of the beastiality and 
degradation which passes before him. 
Every vice known and practiced by 
human kind is here exhibited. There is 
scarcely a redeeming trait to be found 
among the great majority of these men. 

They are sordid and selfish in nature, 
and filthy and obscene in person and 
speech, in the extreme. The very few 
exceptions only go to prove the rule. The 
classification of these human beings given 
to the writer by a certain jail chaplain, 
fs apt and to the exact point. This 
chaplain by the way, had never studied 
theology in the schools and had no church 
over which he presided. He was a busi- 
ness man and added the one hundred dol- 
lars a year which was a perquisite of the 
position to his income merely as a matter 
of business. His spare time was spent as 
a mission worker in the slums among the 
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poor and unfortunate of the city where 
he lived and worked. He was a genial, 
whole souled creature bent on doing 
good, and during his long term as such 
chaplain he helped many a poor fellow 
along the path to a better life and right 
living. He said, “They are nothing but a 
set of damned hogs.’’ Upon hearing this 
description we were constrained to say as 
did the prophet of old, ‘““How forcible are 
right words.” 

There is a red streak in every human 
being. Rub off the veneer of super- 
civilization and human kind naturally 
revert to the habits and tastes of the cave 
man. Every animal instinct comes to 
the surface and is the rule of life. Society 
supplies the veneer with a willing hand 
but a term in jail effectually removes it 
and nature asserts itself. Humanity, 
clean living, morality and decency are 
only concomitants of society as exem- 
plified and inculcated in the world out- 
side. Remove the restraints imposed by 
society and the habits and tastes of 
criminal instincts become at once the rule 
of life. Into this*hideous, loathsome mass 
of humanity the refined and cultivated 
first term man is plunged. Instead of 
being segregated and given a chance to 
retain and still cultivate the ordinary 
decencies of life and thus retain his self- 
respect—for all first term men have some 
self-respect—he!'is compelled day after 
day to mingle and associate with the 
filth and obscenity that accumulates in 
the form of man in a county jail. When 
our twentieth century reformers recog- 
nize the fact that there is an aristocracy 
in crime as well as an aristocracy in 
society perhaps they will take steps tend- 
ing towards a proper handling of this 
class of unfortunates. There are but a 
very few, comparatively speaking, in our 
jails who are expiating crimes induced 
by the business temptations of life rather 
than those induced by the passions. They 
could be easily segregated. As it is, how- 
ever, the handling of pitch defiles them 
and thus a long leap is taken into moral 
darkness and degredation. 

In this connection may be mentioned 
the woman’s department of our jails. 
The privileges are about the same as in 
the male department but for the reason 











that the population is small the evil re- 
sults attendant upon privilege are much 
lessened. The less said about this de- 
partment perhaps the better. Occasion- 
ally the world outside is stirred to its 
profoundest depths by a scandal similar 
to one a few years ago shown to exist ina 
certain New England jail. 

* A woman had been in jail for about 
three years charged with the murder of 
her husband. Her trial had been long 
delayed but eventually the state suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a conviction and she 
was condemned to death. The adminis- 
tration of that particular jail was terribly 
lax, for shortly before the date desig- 
nated for her execution the authorities 
were horrified beyond expression by 
receiving her written petition asking for 
clemency and a stay of execution, on the 
alleged ground that she was enceinte. At 
the hearing granted her a condition of 
affairs was shown to exist in that 
particular jail that was disgusting in the 
extreme. Just what to do under the cir- 
cumstances was a difficult question until 
some wise man suggested a resort to the 
old law in ancient times for such cases 
made and provided, i. e. a jury of 
matrons to decide on the truth or falsity 
of the matters set up in the petition. 
Every one of the jury had a different 
opinion and as a result were unable to 
agree. In the meantime two men, one a 
turnkey and the other the inevitable 
trusty, each fearing that the hearing 
might disclose the fact that he was the 
first cause of all the trouble hastened to 
the captain’s office with the old excuse— 
the one alleged to have been offered by 
our first parent on the occasion of that 
remarkable trial in the garden of Eden, 
viz., “the woman tempted me and I did 
eat.” The turnkey was discharged, the 
trusty placed where he could do no more 
harm for a while at least, the investiga- 
tion summarily “squelched’” and _ the 
woman executed according to law. 

As heretofore suggested, the jail as a 
place of punishment for criminals is the 
most important of all our penal institu- 
ti ns. It is in short the kindergarten as 
it were, where punishment should be of 
such a nature as to teach a lesson never 
to be forgotten. It should be for all 
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swift and certain in its monotonous and 
inevitable duration. Criminal statistics 
show clearly that crimes increase or de- 
crease in exact proportion as punishment 
is sure and swift. The criminal’s ex- 
perience in our county jails is not such 
as to strike would be criminals with ter- 
ror. The “powers that be” seem to fort 
get that the “iron jaws which close on the 
marrowy bones of privilege never relax 
until they are broken.” 

What then is the remedy for this state 
of affairs in our New England county 
jails, and for that matter in all the jails 
of the country? It would seem as though 
they were all conducted along similar 
lines, if dame rumor is to be credited. 
The recent disclosures of the privileges 
accorded to those four millionaire land 
grabbers by the authorities of a certain 
Nebraska jail is a case exactly in point. 
Four millionaire land grabbers sent to 
jail for a year being permitted to have 
adjoining and connecting cells, the walls 
of which were covered with tapestries 
and pictures, the floors with fine rugs, 
allowed to have books and papers of all 
kinds and cigars and wines, and even a 
telephone installed in one of the cells 
through the medium of which com- 
munication could be had at any time 
with friends outside, hot meals served 
three times a day by a chef installed in a 
house just outside the prison walls rented 
for the occasion, and the bill of fare for 
each meal arranged by telephone, all this 
rather beats anything that has as yet been 
found to exist in New England. 

Two steps should be at once taken. 
The one is general and means an entire 
and absolute change in the law relating 
to the management of our jails, elimi- 
nating the shifting sheriff as a jailer and 
in his place and stead installing a man of 
experience chosen by a board of jail 
directors, who in turn, are chosen by the 
governor or the legislature, as the case 
may be. In other words, make the law 
regulating the conduct of our jails the 
same as the law regulating our state 
prisons, And then in that event the other 
step will at once be taken which means 
the almost entire elimination of the jail 
privileges heretofore mentioned, or their 
modification in a great degree. This 
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would result in the doing away with the 
bed and bedding absurdity, the abolish- 
ing of the weekly visiting system, and 
substituting therefor monthly visits on 
which occasions the prisoner talks with 
his visitor for a very brief period from 
behind the bars of his cell door, or 
through a hole in the wall separating the 
jail office from the prison proper through 
which only the face of the visitor and 
prisoner can be seen, or seated at a table 
opposite his visitor, in all such cases an 
official being in close attendance upon 
each prisoner hearing every word of the 
conversation, the abolishing of the privi- 
lege of having meals served other than 
prison fare, the compelling the prisoner 
at chapel exercises to sit rigid in his seat 
with eyes fixed on the wall back of the 
prison platform with officers enough 
present to enforce the rule, and the en- 
tire elimination of the trusty system, sub- 
stituting paid officials for the usual work 
done by the trusty. It is true that the 
trusty system is followed to some extent 
in our penitentiaries and state prisons, 
but the trusty is a life prisoner with no 
known home or friends and too old to 
run away even if he had a chance. 

The important question of the proper 
management of our jails is almost entire- 
ly overlooked except to find some way 
and means to enable the prisoner to es- 
cape punishment. In a large degree the 
efforts of penologists are directed to- 
wards the solution of the question of 
ways and means of helping discharged 
prisoners to become self-supporting and 
thus save them from the temptations to 
crime imposed by the harsh and cruel 
treatment of the ex-convict by society. 
Sad to say it is a fundimental fact that 
society does not much care how guilty a 
man may be of the actual commission of 
some crime, as long as the fact is not 
made public. In the being found out, not 
in the crime itself, lies the offense, ac- 
cording to the code of society. If the 
man has money and his offense does not 
“smell unto heaven” by reason of having 
become public property he is recognized 
and received, but let his offense become 
known to the general public through the 
medium of the public press or by prose- 
cution in the criminal court and thus be- 
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come public property, the atmosphere is 
changed at once. This extends even to 
the man who publicly accused of some 
crime, is acquitted on trial or has in his 
favor the Scotch verdict of not proven. 
Society says he is guilty but escaped by 
reason of some technicality. In short it 
is as serious an offense to be arrested and 
tried even though proved entirely in- 
nocent and consequently acquitted, as it 
is to be found guilty and sentenced to 
prison. Therein lies the gist of the whole 
offense—it is the being found out. In 
either event the man becomes a social and 
moral Pariah in the hypocritical eyes of 
society. Against him are closed the 
doors of society, the church and every 
avenue of business, There is absolutely 
no hope for him, all fairy tales to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And the sleek 
and oily hypocrites of society are the ex- 
convict’s worst enemies. This is all true 
and cannot be honestly disapproved or 
even disputed. 

Nothing can excuse the craven mean- 
ness of the many, who, having fawned 
around him in the days of his elevation 
and prosperity deserted and reviled him 
in the after time of misfortune. If there 
is a noble element in human nature which 
inclines us to take the weaker side, ther 
is a base principle also, which urges us 
to indulge in the hue and cry, and that 
base principle predominates society. Let 
penologists do what they may to aid and 
assist the ex-convict along his future 
hopeless path and all these efforts are 
entirely neutralized by society. The whole 
situation is admirably expressed by a 
recent writer who said: 

“Men go down in the immense activit) 
of the modern world and are lost sight 
of in ruin and disgrace, and there comes 
no sudden silence, no moment’s hush, 
while the dead are carried out and hidden 
away from the sight of their fellows. The 
record of those who have succumbed to 
moral peril is often longer in the morn- 
ing newspaper than the record of those 
who have fallen by physical disease, but 
the columns on either side, the melanchol) 
story of faith betrayed, honor forgotten, 
loyalty disowned, pulsate with the rush- 
ing vitality and throb with the tumultu- 
ous energy of the age. Men are barely 
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abk to \ke time to bury their friends; 
they can hardly be expected to sit in si- 
lence andsorrow about the forms of those 
who have died to honor, trust, and love.” 
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And so on his stormy way through life 
the ex-convict’s only consolation, if con- 
solation can be found, is found in those 
words of Byron: 


“The thorns which I have plucked were 
Of the tree I planted, 
They have pierced me and I bleed. 
I should have known what fruit would 
Come of such a seed.” 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By CHARLES H. ROMINGER, M. A. 
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HE Spirit of Christmas was born 

in Bethlehem in Palestine almost 
two thousand years ago, and its 
gentler influence lingers still in 
certain countries beyond the sea, but, in 
our non-traditioned land, where the com- 
mercialization of every sentiment is 
almost an accomplished fact, its ministry 
has well nigh perished in the flood of 
years. Santa Claus is gone. The Christ 
Child is secondary to the Spirit of Lavish 
Giving. It is a boon, therefore, to those 


House, 





-BUILDINGS OF COMMUNITY Days. 
whose hearts still cling to the older and 
more natural method of remembering the 
birth of an infant Savior, to find in 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania a custom that 
is unique in its traditional purity and 
genuine in the simplicity of its faith and 
practise. 

The Christmas in Bethlehem is the 
Christmas of the Moravians, who came 
to the wilds of Pennsylvania in 1740. 
They were in the van of Missionaries to 
the Delaware Nation. The Spirit of Mis- 
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sions, to which this church has always 
been devoted, had led the good Count 
Zinzendorf and a band of faithful fol- 
lowers into the Indian strongholds. The 
center of activities was established at a 
convenient point along the Lehigh River, 
from which the Indian country could 
easily be reached. In 1741, while the mis- 


sionaries were celebrating the first Christ- 
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mas Eve in the newly erected mission 
quarters, the settlement received its name. 
Count Zinzendorf called it Bethlehem in 
honor of the day. 

The Indian missions were successful, 
and Bethlehem grew. Like other Mor- 
avian settlements, it became a community. 
This community has its own peculiar 
history, but it must suffice for this article 
to say that Bethlehem outgrew com- 
munistic life. Iron and steel came to the 
Lehigh Valley; graphite and silk mills 
came also; and other industries found a 
welcome there. As a result, Bethlehem 
is a thriving upland city of fifty thousand 
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inhabitants, the home of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and of Lehigh University. 
Some of the ancient buildings remain. 
They are grouped in a prominent section 
of the city, and together they are known 
as Moravian Bethlehem. The central, 
and most prominent structure, is the 
Moravian Church. Built in 1803, its 
simple, capacious walls, with their modest 
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yet artistic, decorations, make it a model 
of churchly architecture. Beside the 
church, on the one hand, is the Seminary 
for Young Ladies, and, on the other, the 
Moravian Parochial School. In the rear 
are the Gemein Haus, the Sister’s Haus, 
the Widows’ Haus, the Bell Haus, the 
Todd Haus, the Old Chapel, and a 
modern Sunday School building. All of 
these buildings, except the last, are of 
chaste German architecture and have 
been preserved in their original designs. 
In other portions of the city, are another 
church, two chapels, and a College and 
Seminary. All told, this congregation 
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counts its members by the thousand. 
Much as the Moravians love their 
architecture, they love their worship 
more. Their liturgies are as stately as 
their buildings, yet they emanate an at- 
mosphere of faith and hope and love that 
is unsurpassed in any church. They love 
music; the old masters are always wel- 
come in the Moravian loft. They follow 
the church year assiduously. These are 
characteristics that assist in making the 
Christmas season in Bethlehem a time of 
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which the children of the Parochial 
School attend en masse. The service con- 
sists, for the most part, in singing. There 
is no address, but, while the congregation 
and the choir and the children fill ‘the 
hour with song, the dieners serve steam- 
ing coffee and tasty buns to the congre- 
gation. These dieners are a permanent 
feature of all church love feasts. The 
ladies, black gowned and white capped, 
the gentlemen, dark groomed and dig- 
nified, find in this office a chance to serve 
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unique significance. Some of the cus- 
toms that were in vogue during the days 
of the community have, of course, disap- 
peared, but their spirit still remains, and 
is expressed in ways more suited to our 
times. 

Christmas in Bethlehem begins with 
the first Sunday in Advent. This day, 
like all festival days in the Moravian 
church, is announced from the belfry of 
the tower by a choir of trombonists. At 
nine o'clock the congregation meets for 
prayer. The morning service follows, 
with an advent sermon and the Te Deum. 
In the afternoon a love feast is held, 





their church in a very practical and effec- 
tive way. 

The following Sundays in advent are 
all given to liturgies, addresses and ser- 
mons preparatory to the celebration of 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. 

The observance of Christmas Eve 
begins with a love feast for children. This 
service is held during the afternoon of the 
Natal Day. The pupils of the Parochial 
School are in attendance, and children of 
all ages are very much in evidence 
through the crowded audience. The 
white and gold of the Corinthian pulpit 
are hidden beneath a bed of spruces and 
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cedars. They tower up to the very caps 
of the tall pillars as they embrace an oil 
painting of the Nativity. The dieners, 
after their favor of buns and coffee have 
been served, return again—this time with 
trays of lighted candles. The odor of 
burning bees-wax soon fills the church 
and the blaze of tapers typifies the Light 
that came to Palestine so many Christ- 
mases ago. Every child receives a candle, 
and, as the dieners retire, they separate 
on either side of the pyramid of spruces, 
forming, as they pause, a halo of light 
around the evergreen frame of the paint- 
ing of Jesus and Mary and Joseph. As 
the strains of music cease, and the 
dieners disappear, one leaves this service, 
feeling that the Spirit of Christmas has 
indeed been born anew in Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania. 

At six o’clock the congregation reas- 
sembles. This is a service of song for 
the entire membership, but many chil- 
dren are there, and visitors as well. At 
the close of the impressive service, the 
dieners reappear. Again the candles and 
the happy faces of the children! Again 
the blaze of light upon the cedars and 
spruces! The Christmas Eve Vigils have 
been kept. The audience dissembles to 
that other celebration, less formal and 
less public than the service in the church, 
but as vital and as important to Mora- 
vian Bethlehem, viz., the Christmas in 
the home. 

Christmas Eve in a Moravian home is 
an inspiration. It is an occasion for 


family reunions and the exchange of 
gifts 
gifts. 


The home group gathers about a 
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decorated tree, upon which the gifts have 
been placed, and each member receives 
his quota of the treasures. There are ex- 
pressions of appreciation and thanks; 
there are wishes for the good will and 
health of all; there are sweets and Christ- 
mas songs; there is everything that can 
make such an evening glad. The home 
decorations are sometimes elaborate. 
The tree is often surrounded by a “putz”. 
This putz, which is the result of hours of 
patient labor, is an intricate expression 
of typical emblems of the Christmas 
story. Its design is legion, but its object 
is always the same, viz., to visualize the 
story of the Birth. It is not unusual to 
find a Moravian putz occupying an entire 
room of a Bethlehem home. 

Christmas Day in Bethlehem is more 
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nearly like the usual American Christ- 
mas. Before and after the morning ser- 
vice there are Christmas calls. Then fol- 
lows the Christmas dinner, when re- 
united families join in feasting upon the 
Christmas turkey or goose, or upon the 
Christmas pudding. Calls occupy the 
afternoon, and the evening is given to the 
Christmas exercises of the Central Sun- 
day School. These are held in the new 
Sunday School Building. 

Second and third Christmas days are 
still redolent with the Spirit of Christ- 
mas. In fact the atmosphere of Christ- 
mas-tide remains longer in Bethlehem 
than anywhere else in the United States. 
Some of the homes retain their decora- 
tions for weeks, occasionally for months, 
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after the season has closed. Nor is the 
influence of this mother congregation lost 
upon the other Moravian congregations 
on this side of the Atlantic. Wherever 
the Moravian Church has sought a home, 
the Moravian Christmas has found a 
ready welcome. It is as though a breath 
from Palestine had visited the Occident, 
bringing with it the myrrh and aloes of 
True Worship. Why must we hail to 
foreign lands to witness a unique celebra- 
tion of the Christmas season, when we 
have in our own country, at our very 
doors, as true a Christmas as the mind 
of man has yet conceived? Nothing is 
more sweet, nothing more _ sincere, 
nothing more inspiring than a Christmas 
in Bethlehem in Pennsvivania. 
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CHAPTER II]. CONTINUED. 


“George Trowbridge said something of 
asking the minister from town—who he 
said, knew my father—where he went— 
when he was in town before—a kind 
man he _ said—that he has always 
known—” 

“Thou hast too many ‘hes’ in thy dis- 
course for clearness Ruth,” said the Sis- 
ter evenly. “Whatever this presumptu- 
ous lad, George Trowbridge, is planning 
for, I shall attend the funeral. Thy 
mother would wish it.” 

Ruth looked away perplexed, and tried 
to lose herself in the soft green of the 
meadows unfolding in a swimming haze 
before the sun, in woods spreading out 
in thick fringes on the borders of the 
level fields, at the river with the gold of 
the sun at its farthest point and the 
crimson of cloud at its nearest. She spoke 
no more as they rode into Beulah. As 
they paused at the Sister’s gate, Dolly 
came dancing out: 

“Take off your hat, take off your hat,” 
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siie cried before Ruth nad a chance to 
dismount. “I want to see if your scalp 
is taken off, or ii your hair is still as 
pretty as ever. Of course I’d be sorry 
to see you scalped but I do envy you that 
hair, so gold—and—” 

“Dolly, Dolly,” said the Sister smiling 
on her, “Ruth is weary with the night’s 
anxiety. 

“Oh, Ruth, where were you all the 
night?” cried Dolly, 

Ruth’s color touched the edge of her 
unscalped hair; she looked at Deborah. 
“Come to me with all thy questions, 
Dolly; Ruth must rest now. Go to bed 
now, Ruth, and sleep.” And Ruth went 
up the stairs to her room and went to bed 
to sleep heavily, and to dream, in the 
forgetfulness of youth, of the living 
rather than the dead man. 

It was when she was struggling to fly 
through the tree tops to George Trow- 
bridge and could feel her toes just brush- 
ing the oak leaves, and the Sister flying 
almost as high through the branches 
below after her, that it seemed as if the 
Sister caught her and cried,—“Ruth.” 
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THE SISTER 


She awoke then and saw the Sister sit- 
ting beside her bed, looking down on her. 

“Ruth, I have somewhat to say to thee, 
if thou art awake.” 

“Yea, yea, I.am awake,” said Ruth 
breathing slowly and winking heavily. 

“James Foster has just gone from here. 
He is a kindly young man and has shown 
himself most anxious to please thee. But 
he has told me some sad and grievous 
things, which I would not believe till I 
can question thee.’ 

Ruth said not a word; her eyes snapped 
open-now and remained so. 

“He tells me he saw thee bind up 
George Trowbridge’s wound with thy 
neckerchief. I did not note the lack of 
it beneath thy cloak, but can scarce be- 
lieve thou wouldst do so indelicate a 
thing.” 

“He was wounded in my defence,” 
said Ruth very low, “and I was sorry; 
there was naught else at hand to bind it 
with.” 

“He says that George Trowbridge did 
carry thee in his arms into the house from 
the porch without.” 

“’Twas the only way he could bring 
me, I would have come no other.” Then 
Ruth caught her breath and the Sister 
caught her lip. 

“Perhaps thou dost not mean all that 
confession, Ruth.” 

“James Foster was in the house to in- 
sult me,” said Ruth panting a little. De- 
borah could not see the blue and white 
couterpane lift and fall with her hurried 
breaths. “I would have left and been 
killed rather than to stay near him and 
his insults.” 

“Then all he has told me is true?” 
asked Deborah. 

“It is true es 
answered Ruth. 

“He said yet more,” went on Deborah’s 
steady, clear voice. “He said that George 
Trowbridge was whispering of love to 
thee through half the night.” 

The counterpane heaved more irregu- 
larly, the pinkness from her sleep deep- 
ened in Ruth’s cheeks and her. eyes, 
sparkling from their rest, flashed. 

“He spoke no word of love to me,”’ she 
said. “It is a lie.” 

Deborah heaved a tender sigh. “T shall 


I have told thee,” 
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strive to believe thee rather than James 
Foster.” 

Ruth smiled at her strangely. 
doest well to believe me.” 

Deborah rose. “All that I do is for thy 
highest good, Ruth. I will explain all 
things to James Foster and will get his 
promise that he will repeat naught and I 
will tell him that no word of love was 
spoken to thee.” 

Ruth turned on her pillow and De- 
borah moved away. The Sister stood 
still behind the bed with a strange look of 
pain and puzzle on her usually serene 
face. But Ruth did not see it, she thought 
indeed, that Deborah was gone. Presently 
her soft voice spoke from the pillow; the 
words seem framed in a long sigh: 

“But if he had spoke of love—” 

A little pause. “What then Ruth?” 
asked Deborah coldly. 

There was a little start beneath the 
counterplane; but Ruth did not turn or 
speak for a moment, then she finished 
slowly and deliberately : 

“T fear me—I could not have been so 
angry—as I ought.” 

Then Deborah put her hand suddenly 
to her side; after a moment the door 
clicked and she was gone. 

There came a note the next day to 
Ruth from George Trowbridge brought 
by Caleb who came fearfully for his 
horse and was glad the Sister was not to 
be seen. The note was short and formal, 
asking if Ruth had any wishes which she 
would like followed out at the funeral, 
and Ruth answered, with a still more 
formal little note, in her quaint wording, 
that whatever he thought best would be 
pleasing to her; she was only too glad to 
have somebody take the responsibility of 
the end of this pathetic life. 

“T do not know what my father would 
like,” she wrote him, “I did not know 
him at all, I cannot tell how to please 
him.” 

In the flutter of answering the note she 
had forgotten to mention the Sister; 
therefore on that day of the funeral she 
was somewhat nonplused to find De- 
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borah, ready to go with her, in the best 
coach, saying grandly: 

“T go to attend the funeral of your 
father, I have asked all those who wish 
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to, to come to George Trowbridge’s from 
Beulah.” 

“But—but—” began Ruth weakly, then 
her voice faltered. 

“What is it?” asked Deborah looking 
at her calmly. 

“Does George 
thee?” 

“Yea, I dispatched a message to him, 
telling him I would be present and would 
speak. Thy mother would wish it.” 

Ruth looked at her perplexed; then at 
Dolly who came dancing down the steps 
of the house and reaching into the coach, 
put her arms about Ruth’s neck to 
whisper: 

“T’m fearful sorry for thee, Ruth, but 
I can not go to funerals. I am not like 
the folks about here who dote on such 
things.” 

Ruth and the Sister were in advance of 
the audience from Beulah. When they 
drove up the driveway and alighted in 
George Trowbridge’s yard, nobody came 
to meet them, but the great dog leaped 
upon Deborah with his usual barks and 
growls of welcome to a stranger. 

“Oh, he will hurt thee, come here sir, 
come here!” 

But Deborah’s steady hand went out 
to the animal’s head, her clear, unwaver- 
ing eyes met the dog’s blood-shot ones. 
“Get down sir,” she said quietly and she 


Trowbridge expect 


struck him with her open hand. “Get 
down I tell thee.” 
Ruth, remembering her first fright, 


watched wonderingly, as the dog subsided 
growling, 

George Trowbridge came to the door to 
greet them. Ruth barely lifted her eyes, 
but she caught one glimpse of a purple 
scar on his cheek. Within the shadow 
of the hall stood another man, who was 
in the white neck-cloth and black garb of 
a minister. He was not a young man, but 
had a gentle benevolent face, that took 
on a sudden fierce intentness as Deborah’s 
stately figure was ushered into the house. 

“We would look upon the remains,” 
said Deborah’s silvery voice; she seemed 
unconscious of the old man watching her. 
“We would enter and be alone.” 

They went into the room where Ruth 
had first come a few nights before. By 
the: window stood the coffin. Ruth went 
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toward it and looked at it with a little 
gasp of surprise. Somebody had put 
flowers all about ; everything she saw had 
been done with kind good taste. The 
head was covered with a white cap that 
gave a delicate cast to the tired face. The 
pathos of life and the hopelessness of 
death suddenly touched Ruth, as if the 
dead father had laid his cold hand on 
hers. 

“He is with my mother, now,’ she said 
softly, with her face working, not so 
much for love, as for pity of the man; 
then she fell on her knees by the coffin 
and buried her face in her hands. 

Deborah had not answered her, she 
was standing by the sofa and looking up 
at the pictures of the three men hanging 
on the wall. Her face turned strangely 
gray in color, almost like the man’s in the 
coffin. She swung stiffly about with a 
soft sweep of her garments. Her eyes 
were wide with something like horror. 
Then, as their glance fell on the desk near 
her, she suddenly bent forward, with a 
fierce compression of her shapely lips. 
She was peering beneath the projecting 
pigeon-holes, something gleamed far back 
in the shadow. A bundle of papers lately 
drawn from the place were on the desk, 
and they revealed this object that had 
long lain behind them. Deborah’s quick 
eyes went with a side-long glance to Ruth 
whose face was still hidden. A white 
hand was on the desk. The long taper 
fingers, the flat slender hand were pressed 
in the low space. Something grated 
across the desk; then a small black box 
inlaid with pearl with a key hole at one 
side was in the stealthy hand. In a mo- 
ment it was beneath her cloak. Deborah 
looked again toward the coffin, first at 


the sharp gray profile barely visible, then | 


at Ruth. The girl had her hands down 
from her face and was looking at her. 

Deborah smiled composedly. ‘’Tis a 
pleasant old 
“and ‘twill hold a good concourse of 
people.” 


Ruth rose stumblingly to her feet. She Ff 


thought she had seen something in De- 
borah’s hand that was now beneath her 
cloak; but she must have been mistaken, 
her eyes were blurred with tears. “Yea,” 
she said, “yea.”’ 


room,” she said sweetly, f 
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Then George Trowbridge knocked at 
the door and entered the room. 

“My friend, Mr. Jonas Ditmarsh, will 
lead in the services, Miss—” 

He stood opposite the row of pictures. 
Deborah’s glance went from the central 
one to his face, then back again slowly 
and calmly ; she spoke steadily, each word 
falling with slow distinctness. 

“My name is the Sister, and only the 
Sister. I sent word that I would lead in 
the services, George Trowbridge.” 

“Did you get my message?” he asked. 

“Whatever the message it cannot 
change my purpose.” Her black eyes 
were hard. 

“The minister here was a friend to the 
de—deceased—”’ he said meeting her gaze 
steadily. 

“Dost thou know to whom this clay did 
once belong?” asked Deborah. He nod- 
ded. 

“T have been as a mother and father 
to John Williams’ daughter, and will do 
this last office over his remains.” 

The young man compressed his lips as 
Deborah had hers. “I understand that he 
was not one who had cause to love you 
over-much ;—at a funeral it seems to me 
it is not fitting for one to speak whom 
the—deceased has not cared for in life.” 

“Who told thee this tale?” asked De- 
borah’s rich voice. Her eyes went to 
Ruth, then back to his face, 

“Not his daughter,” said George Trow- 
bridge, “but his friend. It does not 
seem—” 

“Tf his daughter wishes me to speak, I 
presume it will be done according to her 
desire ?” 

He bowed, biting his lip, Jones Dit- 
marsh had not been talking to no pur- 
_ ; but what could the young man 

o? 

“Miss Williams, shall a friend or an 
enemy of your father speak over his re- 
mains?” He asked it quickly. 

Ruth stood, looking from one to the 
other, helplessly; her brown eyes were 
full of tears. “Oh, it is most unseemly 
this talk before—him. I—I—” she 
looked at Deborah. “She has been kind 
to his child.” 

Deborah’s smile of subdued triumph 
flashed on the young man. “Tell Jonas 
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Ditmarsh, for I understand that is thy 
friend’s name, that he may offer prayer.” 

George Trowbridge looked steadily at 
Deborah now, without moving for a 
second. She threw her head a little 
further back, her eyes were not so widely 
open, they seemed to narrow on his face, 
but they did not disconcert him. 

“It is as his daughter has said, most 
unseemly to have a contention before the 
dead.” He spoke slowly, “I yield there- 
fore to her wish; perhaps it is too small 
a matter to stand before,—” he stopped a 
moment and finished in a low voice still 
looking at Deborah’s handsome uptossed 
face, “there may soon come a day be- 
tween us when I must ask a favor from 
you.” His gaze went to Ruth and rested 
on her for a moment; then he turned and 
went out of the room. 

Deborah spoke with a pause between 
each word. “He—is—a—presumptuous 
—lad.” 

In a moment he was back, “The min- 
ister who was his friend refuses to assist 
with you Miss—” 

“The Sister,” interrupted Deborah. 

“The Sister: He wished me to say 
that since his office is not required he 
will return to the town.” 

“Oh, I pray thee, thank him for com- 
ing,” cried Ruth, she stepped toward the 
ing,’ cried Ruth. She stepped toward the 
the old gentleman taking his hat from 
the table in the hall. “I thank thee,” she 
said in her sweet voice; he turned and 
smiled as if to come to her but Deborah’s 
hand was on her arm. 

“Come within, Ruth. 











Many of my 


disciples will attend the funeral. They 
will be here soon.” 
George Trowbridge lifted his eye- 


brows looking at Deborah and an amused 
smile crossed his face. She saw it, her 
face darkened. 

“And he will be carried to the Beulah 
burying-ground and laid beside his wife,” 
she commanded. 

The young man bowed. 

The Trowbridge house was soon taken 
possession of by the Sister’s disciples, 
and a powerful sermon was preached 
over the helpless body of John Williams 
by her whom he would have counted as 
his enemy triumphing in his death. But 
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his daughter only half understanding, 
sat spell-bound beneath the magic of the 
words, though she felt a slight pang for 
the kind minister’s feelings and a new 
burden of loneliness in the death of the 
father she had never known. 

It was when Deborah was passing 
through the hall on the way to her coach, 
with Ruth following, that George Trow- 
bridge touched Ruth on the arm. 

“T thank thee,” she said, turning quick- 
ly, “more than I can tell.” 

“May I come to Beulah soon?” he 
asked. 

They were at the door now. 

“Ruth,” said the Sister turning sud- 
denly, “where art thou? Do not delay!” 
Her sharp glance rested on them as she 
waited by her coach. 

Ruth, before the Sister’s glance, looked 
into George Trowbridge’s eyes. “Yea, 
do,” she said steadily ; then she ran to the 
carriage and climbed in silently not seem- 
ing to notice George Trowbridge’s as- 
sistance, extended to Deborah as well as 
to her. 

“That young man hath a wilful spirit,” 
said Deborah as they drove away. “Once 
did my heart yearn over him, but now I 
see his obstinacy clearly, atlhough he is 
so young, but a boy, but little older than 
thee.” 

Ruth looked at her silently for a mo- 
ment; he had seemed so old and com- 
manding to her; now a new impulse 
stirred toward him,—the impulse of pity 
and maternity. 

“Thou hast had enough to do with him. 
Neither thou nor I can turn him into 
the Spirit’s ways. If he comes again to 
Beulah ’twould be best for thee not to see 
him.” 

Ruth’s eye-lashes quivered before the 
Sister’s steady gaze, then her eyes settled 
on the far off horizon line. “Oh, yea,” 
she said softly, but clearly, “if he comes 
I must see him. I have told him I 
would.” 

There came that quick catch to the 
Sister’s handsome lip. 

“Nay, Ruth, thou needst not, if I forbid 
thee.” 

The girl made no reply; but Deborah 
saw that her eyes widened and steadied 
themselves on the far-off view, and to 
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the corner of the lips nearest hers came 
a set strong line, that startled Deborah 
with a quick memory of Ruth’s dead 
father. 

BOOK III. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOVER OR CONVERT. 


“Oh, Luddy,” said Doily Lawton sit- 
ting on the edge of Ruth’s bed and yawn- 
ing. “’Tis the dullest summer I ever 
spent. How you live in this spot, I can- 
not understand, Ruth.” 

Ruth looked over at her and smiled. 
“I have always been well content.” 

“*Tis mighty queer that you have. Of 
all monstrous dull places this is the worst. 
No young gentlemen—” 

“But there are some who can be happy 
without young gentlemen,” said Ruth. 

“Oh, I love to hear you speak so sweet 
and mildly as if you didn’t have all the 
young men that are worth a glance run- 
ning about after you. There’s—” 

“Dolly,” cried Ruth, “how canst thou 
speak of such things to me—” 

“Oh, I won’t, Ruth, but it’s hard to 
remember how good you are.” 

Suddenly Ruth rose from her chair 
and running across at Dolly seized her 
by the shoulders and gave her a little 
shake. “Thou art a silly child. I am not 
better than thee—thou knowest I am not 
—not better—but I try to be,” she let 
Dolly go with a little laugh, and dropped 
upon the bed beside her. 

“And of course I know that you do 
not care for young men and will not look 
at them and ’tis not your fault—'tis not 
your fault—” cried Dolly leaning as fat 
away from her as the bed would allow, 
“that—that—” 

“Dolly,” cried Ruth again. 

“James Foster,” cried Dolly, then 
noting the relieved look on Ruth’s face, 
she clapped her hands—“will but look at 
you and not half listen to me though I 
try my best to be charming—” 

“Thou needst not try hard,” said Ruth, 
thankful of the turn the conversation had 
taken. “He surely talks much _ with 
thee.” 

“That is because——Ruth, I must tell 
you about him—he is so strange—he 
wants to be of the great world, he tries 
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to put ou airs with me and tells of the 
nights he sometimes spends in town when 
the Siste~ does not know—and of the 
novels he reads—yes, novels!” Doily 
nodded close to Ruth, “he would like to 
be a maceroni he would, ’tis so silly to 
hear him.” 

But Ruth did not smile now. 
afraid he is 
world.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Dolly tossing her 
head. “You needn’t fear tor him. But 
there’s George Trowbridge, now he’s a 
man who knows the world too—but he— 
oh, run and look in the glass Ruth, and 
see how pretty you can blush.” 

“Oh, Dolly,” cried Ruth, her lips 
quivered. “How canst thou talk so when 
‘tis scarce a month since my father died.” 

Dolly sobered too. “I forgot, Ruth; 
sad things leak out of my head in no 
time. But why should you grieve so long 
for him—of course I am sorry—” she 
added hastily, seeing Ruth’s face; but 
finishing with her unflinching frankness, 
“you never knew him, never even knew 
you had a father, so mama said. How 
can you grieve so much for him? And 
what’s the harm of speaking of George 
Trowbridge anyway ?” 

“To think of—young men so soon—”’ 
began Ruth. 

“Well perhaps ’tis not quite proper,” 
said Dolly, “but I tell you this, Ruth, for 
iny mama has told me. Your father could 
never abide Aunt Debby, she took your 
mother away from him—and I don’t be- 
lieve he’d care if a nice young man came 
around. Nobody would, but Aunt 
Debby; she’s awfully funny anyway— 
mama would never have been married 
if—” 

“Oh, peace, Dolly,” said Ruth, “is 
there naught else thou canst speak of but 
lovers and marriage?” 

“Tis the subject I am most interested 
in,’ said Dolly candidly. “Now what is 
it interests you most, Ruth?” 

“Why,” began Ruth, “the work of the 
Sister and—” then suddenly—she rose 
from the bed and went toward the win- 
dow, “Nay, Dolly, I am afraid I too am 
beginning to dwell on things of the 
world—of late—” 

With a little gurgle Dolly sprang from 
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the bed and ran to Ruth at the window to 
throw both arms about her. Then she 
drew Ruth’s head back and kissed her. 

“| never knew a girl like you, never—” 
she gurgled in Ruth’s neck. “You are so 
amusing—” 

“Thou art younger than I, Dolly,” said 
Ruth with the gravity of four years’ 
seniority,” I should have taught thee of 
things of the spirit but alas—I fear 
1 

“Oh, don’t worry, you have taught me 
many things—” Her chin was resting on 
Ruth’s shoulder, she was looking out of 
the window. “Oh, oh, Ruth, see who’s 
coming up the road! Oh, how nice and 
warm your cheek is getting against mine 
and I’ll warrent it’s turned that lovely 
pink. Now Ruth don’t be a goose, come 
down and speak to him. If you don’t, 
mama ’ll make me charm him if I can— 
vou'd better look out for me.” 
~ Ruth made a rebellious little movement 
in Dolly’s hold. “Charm him if you like, 
‘tis naught to me,” she said trying to 
withdraw from the window where Dolly 
held her so fast that the young man walk- 
ing below looked up, and seeing her, 
bowed. 

“You are silly, Ruth,” said Dolly sud- 
denly releasing her. “Now come down 
and see your caller soon, and take my 
advice; don’t wait for somebody to call 
you. Aunt Debby is at home and she 
won't let you see him.” 

After Dolly had gone, Ruth stood ir- 
resolute; then in popped Mary Bennett’s 
long, lined face at the door. 

“There is a young man below who is 
asking for thee,” she said. 

“I—I will come,” said Ruth following 
Mary Bennett at once. 

“Where art thou going Ruth?” It was 
the Sister’s voice as Ruth passed the 
half-open door, 

“I am going below to the council- 
room,” answered Ruth skimming down 
the stairs. 

There in the council-room sat George 
Trowbridge in one of the large chairs set 
in the circle about the room. Ruth tried 
to shake hands with him as Dolly Law- 
ton would have done, and then seated her- 
self a little away from the chair by which 
he was standing that there might be an 
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empty space between; but he moved 
promptly to the chair next hers. 

“Ruth, perhaps you know why I have 
come to-day?” 

“Nay,” said Ruth with her wide in- 
nocent eyes on his face; the scar was still 
on his cheek, she longed to touch it with 
pitying fingers; then suddenly her eyes 
fell before his. 

He half wished he had not held him- 
self in leash but had spoken to her be- 
fore, when it would have been so easy 
in a sudden heat of feeling; in this long 
solemn room, with the rows of chairs in 
suspicious expectancy opposite, and with 
the life-like face of Deborah smiling on 
them, it was difficult to be eloquent. 

‘“I—I love you, Ruth,” he put out one 
of his strong, firm hands and laid it on 
hers. 

“Oh, don’t,” she whispered, shaking 
like a leaf. 

But he did not withdraw his hand, he 
looked at her intently, his voice sounded 
hoarse and far-away, he too seemed 
trembling. 

“Do you mean it, Ruth,—that you do 
not love me?” 

“Oh, nay, nay!” she cried incoherently. 

“Are you sure you could never love 
me? I would make you happy. I love 
you dearly, as I never loved any woman 
before—if you can only love me a little. 
Look at me and tell me!” 

“Oh, how can I?” she whispered, with 
her brown eyes close to his. 

“This way,” he said, and suddenly he 
kissed her on the lips. 

She was out of the seat now and stand- 
ing facing him, her hands groping in 
front of her. ‘Oh, how couldst thou— 
how could I—” her brown eyes were full 
of tears and there was the sound of sobs 
in her voice. 

“Because we love each other. Don’t 
we dear?” He stood up too and took 
the little, cold trembling hands in his. 

“Why—I suppose we must—now—’ 
she choked a little over the words. Then 
suddenly lifting her face towards his, 
she laughed out with the sound of eternal 
gladness triumphing over tears. 

Then came from behind: “Ruth, does 
this young man always hold thy hands?” 
Ruth would have started away if he 





had let her; but since he still held her 
hands she tried to stand firm, and look 
the Sister in the face through her tears. 
“IT came to Beulah to-day to ask you 
for permission to win Miss Williams for 
my wife,” he said, looking across into 
the stately woman’s darkening eyes. 
‘But doubtless asked her permission 
first.” Deborah’s voice was cutting. 
He bowed. “I presume you are her 
guardian and so | have come to ask—” 
“I had thought until now | was. And 
is it seemly so soon after her father’s 


death?” The bitterness in the even 
tones ! 

“Because she is unhappy is no 
reason—’’ he began. 


She who has a high consolation is not 
unhappy,’ came Deborah’s ready answer. 
“Ruth, what of this young man? Wouldst 
thou leave thy work and the life of the 
spirit to become the wife of a man of the 
world who follows after carnal things?” 

There was a slight curl to the young 
man’s clean-shaven lips, Deborah saw it 
angrily. She gave a short laugh, 

“Thou canst see by her silence that 
Ruth Williams is loth to give up her 
high work of the spirit for an earthly 
life.” 

He waited for Ruth to speak, but she 
said nothing. She was all in a tumult of 
emotion; she could not think clearly. 
Then he began slowly, “I shall never 
hinder her from living her life of the 
spirit,” he repeated Deborah’s words. 

“°Tis so men ever speak,” said the 
Sister still with that bitterness, “but with 
their earthly life they ever drag women 
to their level. Ruth, tell this young man 
thou wilt never leave thy high calling.” 

Ruth looked up now and struggled to 
brace herself. The glow of love weak- 
ened in the flame of Deborah’s eyes; she 
turned toward George, and again it 
strengthened. 

“Nay, I cannot,” she said haltingly. 

“Behold,” said Deborah triumphantly ; 
her smile surrounded Ruth in a warm 
tenderness. “I know Ruth Williams’ 
heart well. She would never suffer the 
deep degardation of marriage. Carnal 
love could never satisfy her.” 

“Ruth,” cried the man, “have you 
no— 
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But Ruth put out her hand against 
Deborah’s encircling arm. 

“]—I—did not mean—I1 meant that | 
could not tell him that I did not want to.” 
She was more lovely than ever in her 
helplessness. Then suddenly she began 
to cry softly. 

He took a step toward her, but De- 
borah was between. There was no 
sound but Ruth’s broken sobs in the 
great room. 

Then Deborah said, “Ruth, dost thou 
know what thy feeling is toward this 
young man?” 

“Nay,” said Ruth again lifting her 
face and Deborah brightened; but Ruth 
finished suddenly—*’tis something I 
have never felt before.” 

“Do not you yourself know enough of 
love?” asked George Trowbridge, his 
steady look fixing Deborah, “to see that 
[ may perhaps teach Miss Williams to 
love me?” 

Deborah drew in her breath and spoke 
between her teeth. 

“Of course thou thinkest so; the heart 
of a woman seems a weak thing, turning 
hither and thither. Thou wilt doubtless 
teach her all things of the world and she 
will be lost to the highest.” 

“Why will she not also teach me?” he 
asked. 

Deborah’s cold smile would have 
chilled a less ardent man. “None can 
teach thee, I know thy kind, I know well 
thy spirit—thou sayest thou dost love 
her ?” 

“Most dearly,” he cried eagerly. 

“So men ever say, yet when the time 
comes to prove their love, it is naught. 
Now it remains for thee to prove thy 
meaning. Fulfill the conditions which 
| shall make and I will consider thy 
suit.” 

“To consider my suit may 
nothing,” he said cautiously. 

“Nay, then I will permit thee to win 
Ruth if thou canst, if thou wilt become 
my follower; if thou wilt give up thy life 
in the world and live for the spirit, as 
the other dwellers in Beulah.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean that thou shalt always live in 
or near Beulah and shall forsake all 
worldly things and give thy goods for the 
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general cause and appcar even as my fol- 
lowers.” 

‘But that is unreasonable,” 
tested honestly. 

Deborah looked at Ruth's sweet up- 
lifted face, eager and puzzled turning 
from one to the other. 

“And this is what thou dost ca!’ love?” 
Ruth winced at the ugliness of the word 
as it fell from Deborah’s lips. The 
Sister laughed. “Thou wouldst have 
Ruth Williams give up the high calling 
God hath fitted her for, give up her home 
and her who has been both father and 
mother to her and leave all to follow 
thee; and thou wilt not turn to a higher 
life, thou wilt not make thy dwelling- 
place where she is, or change the color 
of a garment for her. Ruth, this is what 
this boy calls love.” 

“You are asking too 
George Trowbridge slowly. 
you wish me to do this. Look at me, 
Ruth.” Ruth's soft eyes veered to him. 
“This woman asks me to leave the life 
of active men where | hoped some day to 
find a place, and stay in this silent spot; 
she asks me to give up what has before 
made up my life—for you. Women 
have asked many hard and foolish things 
for love before this, but none so hard or 
foolish. Tell me, Ruth, do you ask it?” 

“Wait, Ruth,” said Deborah, lifting 
her haid. ‘Remember that this man 
would take thee to a life of worldly 
gaiety where the spirit is naught, while 
thou wouldst bring him to a life of holi- 
ness.” 

“Wouldst thou not be happy here?’ 
asked Ruth softly—‘‘with me?” 

Her lips were white now, her eyes 
wide and frightened. He caught her 
hand suddenly. “Yes, dear, | would,” 
he cried. “And you will marry me if I 
do this, Ruth?” 

“Oh, yea,” Ruth cried. 
at Deborah pleadingly. “I—I think so, 
if I can—” Then suddenly she burst 
into tears and started toward the door, 
to plunge in to Dolly Lawton coming in. 

“La, what ails you Ruth, don’t you see 
where you are running? La, Mr. Trow- 
bridge, is it you? Mama will be down in 
a moment. Now, Aunt Debby, ‘tis not 
lrowbridge 
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and I can talk of something besides 
religion.” 

“Dolly,” said Deborah in her full, deep 
voice, “thou art a worldly minded 
young woman, but well fitted to converse 
with a man of like feeling,” and De- 
borah went out of the room to leave the 
two together. 

“Oh, Luddy,” said Dolly Lawton, com- 
ing into Ruth’s room a little later and 
seating herself on the bed, while Ruth at 
the window, bent lower over her ledger. 
“I thought when I last met Mr. Trow- 
bridge that he had a ready tongue, but la, 
he said nothing to-day but, ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
and once,—’twas too funny,—he did 
blurt out ‘yea-—and I asked him if he 
was to become a brother.” 

“What—did—he—say ?” 

“That is what I came to tell you: He 
said, ‘Perhaps, I may some day.’ Now 
Ruth don’t you let him. You'll be a fool 
if you do—” 

“Dolly, he that calls his brother a fool 
is in—” 

“You’re not my brother, Ruth; and if 
its wicked to say its wicked for you to be 
it. He’s a nice young man. Don’t you 
let him get so fascinated by Aunt Debby 
as all that. I know she can draw all 
after her, mama says she always could; 
but George Trowbridge likes you a little” 
—with a wicked accent—“and you ought 
to stand in Aunt Debby’s way and not let 
her fascinate him into this crowd of old 
maids—” 

“Dolly,” said Ruth; she threw back 
her head and clutching the ledger with 
both hands, stared with a fixed look at 
Dolly’s mischievous face. 

“They are,—there isn’t a man among 
them and George Trowbridge is a man— 
a fine man too—if he’s going to be a 
disciple for the sake of Aunt Debby—’’ 

“Dolly,” said Ruth softly, “he is not 
coming here because of the Sister, it is 
because of—” 

“Who, you?” Dolly fired it at her. 

Ruth nodded, looking down on the 
ledger and tracing its outline with a 
shaking finger. 

There was a little sound of laughter in 
the room, then a clapping of hands. 
Ruth looked up. 

“Oh, Lud, Lud!” cried Dolly. 
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a romance—how monstrous nice—to 
think he should give up all for you. ’Tis 
better than a novel. If James Foster 
only knew.” Dolly rocked back and forth 
on the bed in glee. 

“T thought thou didst not think it was 
well for him to come here.” 

“IT didn’t, but this is different, to be- 
come a follower for love of you. When 
I go back to the city I shall get someone 
to do some great thing for me to show 
his love. ’Tis such fun, like a romance. 
You must be much set up! You proud 
thing, you!” 

But instead of smiling, Ruth bent over 
the ledger, and blinked the tears from her 
eyes. Suddenly the door opened and 
Deborah entered. 

“T would see Ruth, alone, Dolly,” she 
said in her commanding way, and Dolly 
somewhat ruffled, flung out of the room. 

“Ruth, thou art troubled. But thou 
needst not be,” she sat down very near 
Ruth, she put her hand beneath the girl’s 
chin and turned toward herself the anxi- 
ous face. “Thou needst not grieve. The 
Lord has made thee an instrument to do 
his holy will, and my heart is glad for 
thee. Long has my heart yearned over 
that wayward boy, who when I did first 
present my gospel in the council room, 
turned it away with light words.” The 
tears dried in the brown eyes, widening 
in the compelling glance of those strange 
black ones. 

“But through thee, he has seen the 
light and will come to know the call of 
the Spirit. At first it did seem to me 
that a carnal voice was calling thee, but 
the Lord has spoken and taught me that 
thou wert the instrument to bring this 
young man into the fold.” Ruth did not 
speak, there seemed nothing to say. She 
could not move her gaze from Deborah’s, 
she made a feeble little sound in her 
throat. 

“Art thou not glad Ruth?” asked De- 
borah in her sweetest tone, her mouth 
smiling, but her eyes fixed and stern. 

“Glad?” whispered Ruth, so near De- 
borah that her sweet breath fell on the 
Sister’s smooth cheek. ‘For what?” 

“That thou canst bring him into 
Beulah. Marriage is not the holiest 
estate, yet if his heart will become at- 
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tached to thine, and his ways become my 
ways, then thou and he can do great 
things for Beulah. But he must become 
of humble spirit, willing as thou art to 
leave highest matters to me; then I may 
direct thy lives toward the highest and 
thy marriage may become a holy thing, 
through thee I shall come more and 
more to my own.” She leaned forward 
and kissed Ruth on her puzzled, half- 
parted lips, then was gone. 

Ruth sat very still after the Sister had 
ieft her. Despite the unnaturalness of 
her life she had a large fund of common 
sense. She began to talk softly to her- 
self: 

“He will never be humble, or willing as 
I am; he is too like the Sister; he will 
always want too much of his own way 
and they will quarrel, nor should he come 
here for me, ’twould not be right. He 
does not really believe in the Sister—he 
should not do for a woman what should 
be done for God—though it lead to higher 
things—Nay—I know myself it is not 
right—I will not let him do this for me. 
Yet for his higher good—Oh, I wish my 
mother were here—” and Ruth’s philo- 
sophy and logic fell together, as her 
thought went to the mother whose judg- 
ment she had never asked or followed in 
the past. 

She lay awake for a long time that 
night, praying and thinking; but the next 
day, when Deborah was away, and while 
Dolly and her mother were taking a final 
drive in the coach, for they were to leave 
Beulah soon, Ruth went through the 
wood toward the Beekham house. 

She had resolved to send Caleb to 
George Trowbridge’s house and tell him 
she wished to see him. He would surely 
come, and the Sister could not blame her, 
though she had not been told. 

“For there are some things—” said 
Ruth to herself with a swift advance of 
thought—“that I must decide myself: 
and perhaps with a heart above earthly 
love I may lead him to spiritual things. 
Perhaps already his heart is touched by 
the spirit—if he is so young as she says.” 
So puzzled and troubled, almost turning 
back several times on the way, she went 
on. 

But as she came to the door of the 
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Beekham house, it was half opened, and 
from within came the sound of merri- 
ment. 

“Enter,” cried Sister Brown’s voice, 
hoarse from laughter. ‘Enter, Caleb.” 

Ruth pushed the door further open 
and came into the k’tchen. She stood in 
the door-way without speaking, staring 
at the strange figure before her; for 
there stood George Trowbridge, dressed 
in a brown suit of Caleb’s, short at the 
ankles and wrists, but hanging in loose 
perpendicular folds on his sparer frame. 

“Am I not a seemly Brother?” he 
cried turning with a mocking bow. Then 
he saw it was Ruth, and his face sobered 
suddenly. 

But Ruth’s mouth twitched, it could 
not help it. How could she follow the 
Sister with her ever-ready trick of smil- 
ing and a mouth that would not obey 
her? He was ridiculous, this fine figure 
of a young man in this ill-fitting garb, 
that seemed to take from his strength 
and inches at once. She gave a little 
gurgle in her throat, and Dame Brown 
cried out joyously : 

“A new follower of the Sister, Ruth. 
Is he not an excellent one? He says he 
likes the color and I tell him he may have 
Caleb’s cast-off clothes, for he can wear 
what he pleases until we are again called 
to Beulah.” 

“But my clothing will scarce be a 
credit to the Sister,” said George Trow- 
bridge, trying to speak lightly and smil- 
ing at Ruth. 

She drew down her mouth now and 
spoke sadly. ‘Thou art making a jest 
of what is most serious to me.” 

She had thought he was meditating 
and perhaps praying for light on this 
matter, and she found him jesting with 
a woman like Dame Brown. 

“T think I would best return to Beulah, 
larewell.” She turned to the door-way. 

“No, Ruth wait a moment.” he cried; 
he followed her to the threshold. he for- 
got his absurd costume. “I would speak 
to you a moment. I am so glad to meet 
you here.” 

“Glad ?” she asked, then she turned her 
head away quickly ; he looked so absurd 
with his strong, long hands dangling 
from the short coat sleeves of Caleb. 
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He saw the smile, and laughed, too, 
stepping along by her side, “Yes, Ruth, I 
felt I must tell you that I—I cannot ac- 
cept the conditions the Sister lays down 
and I am sure you love me too well to 
insist upon them.” 

“Thou dost not know much of my 
love,” she said; his laughter hurt her. 

“What do you mean?” he cried out at 
her; he stopped in the path as they were 
walking on toward the wood. He reached 
out his hand toward her, but she drew 
herself up and away. “Yesterday you 
said you loved me, is it all over to-day ?” 

Ruth tried to speak calmly, “And I—I 
came to tell thee that perhaps I could—I 
might not marry thee if thou didst fulfill 
the condition. Unless thy heart is led to 
Beulah by love of God, I think thou 
wouldst best not come.” It was not ex- 
actly what she had meant to say. 

He laughed again; but this time with 
no mirth in the sound. “We are a fine 
pair to make pledges. I too think I 
would best not come. Know you what 
that woman, Deborah Stebbins, has asked 
of me? To leave my uncle’s childhood 
home and move to Beulah, to give up my 
property, into her hands, and enter into 
no contracts or business and make no in- 
vestment without consulting her. With- 
out her consent I could do naught in my 
family, or in the world. Ruth, what sort 
of a man would he be who would so lay 
down his manhood for a woman’s love?” 

“Tt would doubtless depend on how 
great was his love,” said Ruth, looking 
far away. 

“T think it would be a small and a mean 
love that would make a man throw away 
all that would make his life worth any- 
thing to the woman he loved, only to get 
his object. Ruth, I might have come to 
Beulah till I had won you and then left 
with you, but I could not do that.” 

“No upright man would do that,” she 
said quickly. 

“But the Sister evidently thought I 
might, for here is this other condition— 
that I am to spend one year in Beulah 
and never to speak of marriage to Ruth 
Williams; that is too much, you must 
know it Ruth;—but perhaps you know 
all these conditions and I am telling you 
no news—” 
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She could have cried out with the pain 
his words gave her, but she tried to 
stiffen herself. Perhaps he saw her first 
look, for he said suddenly. “No, Ruth, 
[ did not mean that, you do not know 
this woman, you do not know what she 
can do and will do to gain her ends. She 
has no scruples. I should be no man if I 
had signed what she brought to me to 
sign; I should have been her slave as she 
has made many another man—” 

“Stop!” cried Ruth, facing him sud- 
denly in the path—‘thou canst abuse me 
as it pleases thee—but thou must not 
speak against her. She is my mother and 
father, she is all I have, she is a great 
noble woman. She can do no wrong.” 

“Do you think her treatment of me was 
right? Did you come to-day to urge 
me to accept her conditions ?” 

“T know not why I came,” cried Ruth 
throwing up both hands and head, “but 
now I know I want to go back to Beulah.” 

“No, Ruth, not yet,” he stood in her 
way; she was fighting tears, but he did 
not know it, so firm were her lips, so dry 
her eyes. She was bewitching in her 
anger; but he was angry too. 

“Tell me before you go, that you love 
me, that you will love me, whether I ac- 
cept this scheming woman’s harsh condi- 
tions or not.” 

“Nay, I cannot,” said Ruth between 
her teeth. “Stand back I say and let me 
go! How can I love one who speaks so 
of the Sister! I knew not thou didst 
have so hard a heart.” 

“Ruth, listen, let me tell you of her. 
She is not a good woman; not fit to guid 
a young girl like you. Jonas Ditmarsh 
has told me of her—” 

“Jonas Ditmarsh! And_ thou hast 
spoken of the Sister with idle and un- 
seemly words to that man and thou hast 
believed evil against her!’ Her voice 
was full and low. “Alas. George Trow- 
bridge, my heart did once turn toward 
thine, but to-day thou hast turned it 
away, by thy evil thoughts of one T love. 
T would not believe her when she said 
thy heart was froward—” 

“Then she has spoken against me, but 
I may not tell the truth of her; T tell you 
I can never and will never believe in her. 
Ruth, would you have my life spoiled as 
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your father’s was?” 

Ruth put out her hand commandingly. 
“Stop!” she cried, “stop! thou hast said 
enough! nay, more than enough. May I 
never see thee again George Trowbridge. 
Go thy way and I will go mine. My heart 
was turned to worldly things but it has 
been well chastened. Farewell.” She 
walked slowly away. 

He took a step forward, then stopped ; 
he was angered at her blind infatuation 
for the woman. He swung on his heel, so 
that it left a hole in the soft turf. 

“Farewell, Ruth Williams, I go to the 
city to-morrow,” and he strode away, 
forgetting the mock-heroic figure he 
made in his ill-fitting suit. 

But though he looked after her, she 
did not seem to turn. Not until she was 
behind a tree and around the bend, did 
she peer after him with her tear-blinded 
eyes and she saw nothing but beauty in 
his grotesquely clad figure. “How could 
he say those things when I was just be- 
ginning to love him; and oh, I fear me, 
I cannot stop it now.” And she went 
sobbing through the wood; but before 
leaving the shade of the trees, she paused 
and wiped away the tears, then went on 
to the Sister’s house. 

Dolly had jus returned from her ride 
and met Ruth at the door. 

“Oh, la!” she exclaimed, “I am thank- 
ful mama is going so soon, the days of 
the doldrums are over. What think you? 
Mama and I met George Trowbridge on 
the road in the queerest looking clothes 
ever seen; he said he was going to the 
city to-morrow. He won’t wait till even 
two days longer when we could go with 
him. Has he given up coming to Beulah? 
T asked him, but he scowled and said he 
was but dressing for a masquerade.” 

“Ask me nothing of George Trow- 
bridge,” said Ruth quickly, Dolly and she 
were going up the stairs together, “TI 
know naught of him from this time 
henceforth.” 

“Oh,” said Dolly pursing up her lips 
and looking at her steadily. “A lover’s 
quarrel !” 

“Tis not,” said Ruth with a strange 
hotness for her. She could not speak 
with her old dignity. 

“Be careful, Ruth, or: you will lose 


him. Half the gentlemen I know have 
married another when quarreling with 
one they love. Who knows but I may 
get George Trowbridge after all? 
Nothing would please mama_ better.” 
Then Dolly laughed, and laughed even 
after Ruth had suddenly gone into her 
room and shut the door. 

“Why should I care, why should I 
care, why should I care!” whispered 
Ruth clinching her hands and walking 
with short steps up and down the floor 
of her room, “who he marries. And 
doubtless, Dolly, would make him a bet- 
ter wife than I, she is not so easy angry; 
yet how could he speak so of the Sister!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A WINTER OF DISCONTENT. 


After Dolly and her mother had rolled 
away in the handsome coach with Dolly 
waving good-by, until the bend in the 
river-road shut her from sight, Ruth felt 
a loneliness close down upon her. 

Dolly had wanted to take her back to 
the city with her, but Ruth, with a sudden 
high beat of her heart, cried out: 

“Oh, nay, I could not, my life lies here 
in Beulah.” 

And Dolly had said frankly. “Oh, 
well, I don’t know as I could take you 
anyway. Mama knows you're prettier 
than I and I believe she’d fear the young 
men would look at you before me, But, 
la, I shouldn’t care and we ought to get 
you a husband—you’re- almost an old 
maid now.” 

Ruth had laughed, then caught her 
breath with something like a sob, and was 
angry that she thought of George Trow- 
bridge. 

“But la!” finished Dolly as if reading 
Ruth’s thoughts. “I'll see him when I 
get to the city and I'll find out what’s the 
matter between you.” 

“Dolly, if you dare!” cried Ruth. 

Dolly giggled merrily. “You can’t 
scare me, Ruth. You needn’t fear, I'll 
make him forget you,” and Dolly nodded 
so mysteriously that Ruth was filled with 
a puzzled dread. 

3ut Martha’s good-by to Deborah had 
interrupted them here. “You can’t say I 
never had an interest in your work, 
Debby, now, after this visit. Of course 
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you didn’t expect to convert me and get 
me to wear brown all my life; for there 
is nothing in it for me that I can see— 
you get all the perquisities, and brown 
was always fearful unbecoming.” 

“Martha,” Deborah’s soft, full voice 
was sad. “Thou art still far from un- 
derstanding spiritual things. Until thy 
heart is softened, there is little I can teach 
thee.” 

“Well kiss me now, Debby, and don’t 
bother about teaching me, Good-by, 
Ruth, come and see us sometime, Good- 
by, good-by.” 

But now it was all over; the company, 
gay for Beulah’s staidness, was gone. 
Deborah came into Ruth’s room as she 
sat by the window watching the coach 
disappear. 

“Well, Ruth,” she asked. “What does 
thou think of him who was to become a 
new disciple? Dost thou know how he 
has withdrawn from his promise?” 

Ruth looked with a little quiver into 
those forceful eyes. 

“T never wish to hear of him again,” 
she said in a low, angry voice. 

Deborah smiled and sighed. “Where- 
fore, Ruth? Is it indeed true that thy 
heart is so set on Beulah that thou wilt 
have naught to do with those who do not 
love it also? With such devotion in thy 
soul thou wilt make a grand leader, Ruth; 
the confines of Beulah shall spread, her 
stakes shall be set farther to the east and 
north and with thee by my side, my name 
and fame shall go out through all the 
land. I knew thy heart was steadfast.” 

Ruth could not look away from De- 
borah’s face, so close to hers, the moving 
harmony of her perfect lips, the gracious 
light of her great eyes. 

“But—it—it—was not that—” she said 
in a low, miserable voice. “But he did 
insult thee—and me—and—” 

“Then thou hast seen 
Ruth ?” 

“T_| felt that I must tell him that it 
was not right for him to come for me, 
unless his heart was moved.” 

“And thou didst go to tell him that? 
When Ruth?” 

“Soon after he was here—many days 
ago.” 

“T know not, Ruth,” said Deborah’s 


him again 
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voice full of displeasure, “What manner 
of woman this young man will think thee 
—most light I fear—going to him on the 
smallest errands.” 

Little hollows showed in the curve of 
Ruth’s cheeks as she ground her teeth. 
“T care not what he thinks. I did what 
seemed to me right.” 

“Thou shouldst have done what I 
thought right, Ruth. If thou wilt follow 
me unquestioning, thou wilt find thy 
highest good, until the time comes when 
others shall follow thee in the same way.” 

“T cannot follow thee without ques- 
tion,” Ruth cried out at her, “that—that 
is not always. I myself must think. I 
could not bear that he should come to 
Beulah for me—not believing in thee—” 

“Ruth,” like a great bell Deborah’s 
voice boomed in the girl’s ears. “TI must 
say again, that all thy duty is to follow 
me, to do as I tell thee until thou hast 
found wisdom for thyself. By thy un- 
timely deed thou hast sent this young 
man away,—an infidel with no love for 
the Lord. Who knows where he will get 
salvation. His soul was precious to me, 
and might have become mine—” 

“But,” the puzzled brown eyes swept 
the face before them, “thou didst speak 
uncertainly—I did not know—” 

“Peace, Ruth! Thou shouldst now 
leave all to me, then when thou dost be- 
come a leader among men and women, 
go thy way, being never turned aside by 
word or deed of those less wise than 
thee—”’ 

‘But I am not wise—” little lines wove 
themselves into Ruth’s forehead. 

“Learn of me, and I will give thee of 
my wisdom. But now thou must abide 
in my judgment, until thou hast learned 
much.” 

“Ruth,” she leaned forward and drew 
the girl into her arms, “the young man 
who has so disturbed our peaceful lives 
is gone out of them, He will not return. 
believe me; there is now no hindrance to 
thy spiritual life. Thy heart is softened 
and chastened, the Lord will not give 
thee over, thou shalt become one with 
me. Thy soul might have been lost to 
me had this young man come hither, 
though T longed for him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Lake Sebago ts a beautiful sheet of very pure water in Southern Maine, 


eighteen miles from Portland. 


It is very deep and the shores exhibit 


granitic masses that are as picturesque as they are typical of New England. 
The views here published are selected with the purpose of showing as clearly 


as possible the rock formations. 


On account of its depth and the purity 


of its water Sebago abounds in salmon and is a favorite resort of sportsmen. 
The waters open as carly as the first of April. 


THE BOULDER 


By LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS 


O’er the gray boulder seamed and scarred 

by time 

searching thought 

thread would wind, 

The secret of these crevices to find, 

Lettered in creeping lichens’ crusting 
rime, 

\nd while I trace each deep mysterious 
line, 

Of subtle force that shaped the cleavage 
grand 


My its questioning 


(Reprinted by periiission 


of 


And_ fitted block block with master 
hand 

I read the hieroglyphs of thought divine 

Record of wxons by God’s finger graved, 

Of tire and glacier, crystallizing laws, 


Atoms obedient to a central cause, 


to 


\ll patient power for endless purposs 
saved ; 
I, but one grain of dust upon earth's 


sphere, 
Make altar of the rock and worship here 
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LAKE SEBAGO DISINTEGRATING ROCKS 
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SEBAGO LAKI RocKS SHOWING HIGH WATER MARK AND BEGINNING VEGETATION BELOW 
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Sepaco LAKE THE FACE OF THE CLIFF 
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LAKE SEBAGO A CLEAVAGE SURFACE 
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LAKE SEBAGO BOULDERS MBRYO 
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